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THE MASTER OF DRUNGADHEN, | st7's, both in dress and manners, which, pe 


ne a d ute pen him as of a different voy 

: } was and well proportioned, whilst the 

[A NOVELETTE.) | shirt-sleeve rolled above his elbow displayed an 
ealtitiltate } arm the skin of which was fair and delicate as 

CHAPTER L | that of a woman. His oyes were of a soft hazel, 





| and his bair, which was dark brown, would cluster 
A Hom, breathless night in July, with the | in natural curls over bis bead, partially shading | 
at 180 in ied op as with scarce | his high, smooth forehead. Over his uppee lip | 
ppord ve dich alts the hung a tawny moustache, beneath which, when 
tie tee te cole caer 4 aie acct a s | ~ bape a row of white, even teeth were visible, 
nd hea @ unusual charm to his whol - | 
room; bat as the chisaes ceased, and Big Ben | tenacce 0" : el 
one, there was a temporary rest for slight | ‘Fine weather for the crops! ” said one the 
refreshment, and a flow of chaff made them for | called Harris, as he looked pg the sky, in which 
the moment forget their fatigue, as some would | the stars were already beginning to pale. 
& few minutes’ sleep, and others would de- “ Blow the crops,” said another, who, lifting 
to the street door to let the night air play | bis ‘apron, wiped his face, from which the perspi- 
hb ati: aii) “— was flowing freely. 
& young WO! ell, blow the crops,” retorted the other, 
not more than twenty-four, called by hia pals | laughing; “ but you needn’s be so precious dis- 
owing to his superior | agreeable, Hobbs, The session will soon be over, | 
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“ AND WHAT WAS YOUR MOTIVE FOR COMPLICITY IN THIS CRIME?” ASKED’ THE LAWYER, 


when you know, old’un, there'll bs no work to 
do—there’ll be no work to do-o-hoo,—and then 
you can live the life of a gentleman on——” 

But Hobbs did mot stay to hear the last of his 
remarks, as, with a gesture of impatience at the 
hilarity of the other, he ascended the stairs, soon 
followed by Harris, leaving “ Gentleman George,” 
or, rather, Arthur Bland, still by the door, 

“ House still sitting |” solfloquised the latter, 
as, moving to the other side of the street, he saw 
the light still burning in the clock-tower. 

With the exception of the policeman on the 
beat scarcely a soul was to be seen, a stillness as 
of death resting on Abbey and Tower, and falling 
on the soft green grass, bathed in the light of the 
waning moon; 

The quarter now striking, he was about to enter 
the door he had regained, as a form approached 
to where he stood, and a girl’s hand was gently 
laid on his arm, 

“ Good heavens, Eddy!” he exclaimed, as he 
turned at her touch and shook hands with her 
“here, and at this time !” 
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"Yes, darling!” she replied, “you are not 
cross, are you? But I could not sleep, it was 
so hot, and I knew you generally came to the 
door about this time ; 20, When the house was 
quite quiet, I slipped out. I have been waiting a 
long time, until the others went away, and you 
were alove. And look what I have brought 
you!” she continued, as she opened a tiny wicker 
basket, within which a dozen fine strawberries 
were laid on some cool green leaves, 

“You are a dear, good little girl!” he said, 
as he drew her towards him and kissed ber full 
red lips; “but you muat never do this again, I 
would not for the world have you in the streets 
alove at this hour ; and how will you manage to 
get in when you return home ?” 

“ Ready for every difficulty,” she replied, with 
a smile, as she held up a latchkey. ‘“ Mamma 
left it on the table with the most convenient 
thoughtlessness ; but do you think you will be 
on to-morrow night as well?” 

“Can't say, my pet,” he answered, “but I 
hope not. Oh! Eddy, don’t you think me very 
selfish? But I want to tell you—to think well 
before—as I would rather break my heart than 
make you unhappy.” 

“How can you make me uphappy/” asked 
the girl, as she raised her large blue eyes to hiss 

“ Why, darling,” he continued, “ you who have 
been brought up with every comfort, if not 
luxury, you who have never known what it ia to 
pinch and slave; how could you bear the priva- 
tions which at times creep into the home of a 
comp’s wife} And then, dearest, when bard 
work and little rest makes one irritable, could 
you bear with me then? Remeber, little one,” 
he cuntinued, “your friends»would turp their 
backs on you ; you would uot, maybe, fraternise 
with mino, and as time passed on, would perhaps 
tire of me,” 

The blue eyes became suffused with tears, as, 
lifting them tothe face of her lover, Edna Howard 
rosted her head on his shoulder, 

“Arthur,” she said, “it that ia the extent of 
my love, have nothing more to do with me. I 
could go through every. ill for ‘your sake—cdould 
face poverty if I only felt rich in your love ; but 
if you doubt rae, then we bad better part.” 

“Oh! Eddy, my own, my darling!” he re- 
plied, as pressing her to his bosom, and imprint- 
ing passionate kisses on her lips, he told how he 
loved her, how his whole life-was wrapped up in 
hers, as the chimes broke out on the still, night 
air. 

“ Good-night, darling!” he said, ‘1 must go 
now,” and he was turning to leave her when the 
little basket she still held made her remember 
the strawberries. 

“Won't you have them, then?” she esid, as 
she upraised the lid. 

*' Yes, dear,” he replied, ‘' make haste,” and as 
she emptied them into his apron he ascended the 
atairs with hasty strides, as Edna once more 
emerged into the street. 

“Oh, dear,” she said to herself, ** how I wish 
T was one-snd-twenty now. I had half a mind to 
let it out to-night, But, no, it won’t be long to 
wait, and it is for myself alone that he shall love 
me, not for what I have,” and congratulatiog 
herself on her reticence and womanly wisdom, 
she soon reached Chester-place, which. she re- 
entered as noiselessly as she had left It @ short 
time before ; bat clight as was the sound of the 
closing door it was su ficient to arouse the vigilance 
of a large Newfouudland, sleeping on the mat 
near the same, who expressed his astonishment 
at hie mistrese’s noeturnal entry by a series of 
barks which arovsed.the old housekeeper who 
slept In the lower apartmente 

"Hush ! Davis, not a word,’ said the girl, as 
she told her not to be alarmed ; “it was so hot I 
could not sleep,” 

“Could not sleep, Miss Howard!” the other 
replied in astonishment; "then why not have 
taken a stroll in the garden?” and the frills of 
her ancient vightcap appeared to stiffen with 
indignation at what she considered her young 
lady's indiscretion, whilst Nero put his nose into 
the hand of the latter, as if to erave forgiveness 
for having inadvertently betrayed her actions. 

Oh, yes, avd be shot at for cate by Maurice 
Melvor next door, who, tn his zeal toexterminate 





the race, fires at every movement in a bush or 
tree after sunagt,” replied Edna, who 5, 9 by 
to ascend to her little room, leaving the basket 
she had been carrying on the hall table. 

The last action was not lost.on Davis, who, as 
she heard the latter gently close her door, took 
up tbe came, , 

“ There is something more than meets the eye 


here,” she soliloquised,”“*What hae~this been | 


carried for, and what does it all mean?” she 
inwardly exclaimed, as, opening the same, her 
eyes fel! on the fresh green leaves on which. the 
strawberries had so lately rested, one of which 
had remained behind when she emptied them 
into Arthur's apron. “ Well, I shall make it my 
duty to inform Lady Howard, that she may 
consider whether it is right for a young girl of 
twenty to be perambulating the streets at two 
o’clock in the morning or no ; but, bless ye, she 
weren’t alone—-not she,” and as Davis's thoughts 
evidently reverted to a something in the past, 
aud recalled to her memory the time when she 
had seen bat twenty years of life, the rigid lines 
on her face softened, and even the frill of her 
cap became limp as it fell over her wrinkled | 
brow,- when she again entered her sleeping: 
apartment. ' 

Ednos was well aware that her mother. would 
be informed of her midnight sortiea fact which 


‘caused her but little anxiety, As laying her 


goiden head on the snow-white pillow she soon 
fell asleep. 

But her dreams were unquiet and disturbed ; 
some unseen power ever dividing her from 
Arthur, whose handsome face would become: 
distorted whenever his gaze fell on her, until 
awaking with a scream she found the sun pour-, 
ing cis rays into the room, although the hous¢- 
hold was still unaroused, ; 

So with a yawn and a turn she once more 
courted the god of sleep, as Arthur Bland bent 
his weary steps homeward, 





CHAPTER II. 


Mas. BLAND was preparing breakfast as her 
gon entered by the area-door of No,—, Lupus- 
atreet, and a fragrant sme]! of ham-and-eggs fell 
on his senses as he peered into the kitchen, 

She was a little round woman, with a pleasant 
fat face. Life to her was a path’ she had to 
traverse, ani the troubles she met were as so 
many rough stones, which she kicked out of her 
way, and to which she gave no further thought 
as abe proceeded on her journey. Her was 
about fifty—a fact she never denied, although 
few would have taken her to beso old, she having 
all the activity and fun of youth, but, as she 
would tell folks, grizzling did more towards 
wrinkles and grey hair than a hundred years 
rolled into one, and to take the rough with the 
smooth wae her motto. 

The different rooms in No, — were let out to 
as many different lodgers, with the exception of 
the kitchen, breakfast-room adjoining, and two 
bedrooms at the top which were reserved for her. 
self and son, And a lively time the latter had of 
it when he came home tired and worn out, hoping 
to get a few hours’ rest, when unfortunately a!! 
the other inmates were astir, and an embryo 
pianist in the first floor, a violinist in the second, 
and a baby.in the back-room of the same kept up 
a continual concert of sound united to entire 
absence of harmony. 

Mrs. Bland wes a widow, Mr. Bland having be- 
come 80 far a thing of the past that it was 
imposaible to bring Mra, B to recall any recol- 
lection of the dear departed ; and she would, if 
Arthur asked any question respecting his father, 
shut him up so completely that he let the subject 
rest, 

Sometimes the memory of the latter would go 
back to his early years, in which a dim recollection 
of different eurroundings were faintly portrayed. 
Bub his mother told him he never had 
another home, and thus banished any hope that 
he might bave cherished that they had once been 
in a different position. 

* Come on, lad,” said Mra, Bland, as she took 
up the last egg, aud placed it with its tempting 








of snowy- 
had just cooked, and put 
leis cade. de op out 1 Si é 
* g0 breakfast, the coffee will you; 
I have put. a dark blind up in your room, so that 
you will be able to have a g after.” ~ 





“Oh | nonsense,” ¥aid the former, “you just 
take a mouthful of that, and I'll wager you won't 
leave much of it not eaten,” 

But Arthur merely si 

tasted a few mouthfuls of the other, when say~- 
ing he was dead-beat he arose to aseend to his 
room. 
For some time he lay tossing «bout, a confusion 
of thoughts and ideas filling his brain as his mind 
reverted to Eddy and the obstacle of birth and 
position, not to name the want of money, whicly 
raised a barrier between him and his ha 
and fears, which she never named or thought of, 
were ever t with him. ~ 

The heat was intense, and notwithstanding 
that every means was taken by Mrs, Bland for 


the coffee and 


i 


their destruction, the files were moat persistent 
in doing their best- troy whatever chauce- 
Arthur had of ob ulslumber. It 
was too hot for exer of any description, and 
even the piano and 4 ‘were mute, until at 
last fatigue conquering all elee he closed his 
Weary eyes and soon became umconsclous to the 


buzz of his tormentors, as they, with the greatest 
pertinacity, still teok up their position on his nose, 
and settled on his soft brown curls; and ‘when 


Mrs. Bland, two hours lager, entered his room he- 


‘was still sleeping. 
* Phe very quietly closed the door. behind ‘her ;. 
when after placing the basin of beef-tea she had 





brought up on the table she stood watching the-, 


sleeper. To know what was passing through her 
mind was impossible; but a seriousness uncom- 
mon to her nature seemed to contract her browe,. 
here she stood gazivg on him, when as her eyes 
fell on @ birth-mark which was visible on his bare 
bosom, she gently drew the shirt over if, and 
with a deep drawn sigh was about to turn from 
the bed, when, the baby below setting up a terrific: 
yell, Arthur awoke. 
“What, you here, mother!” he said, as he 
turned, 
“Yes, dear,” she replied ; “look, I’ve brought 
ye some nice beef-tea; will ye try and sup @ 
little #" 


“ Yes, mother, I think I will,” said Arthur, as” 
rais' himeelf 


on his elbow he took the basin- 
from her. 


The daily paper which the latter had brought 
{x with him in the morning still lay ‘on the bed,. 
where it had fallen from his grasp as he fell 
asleep, and whilst he supped his soup Mrs, Bland 
glanced over the news, 

The baby, mad at having been, boas so long, 
continued to scream, as though he meant to- 
apend the remainder of the day in that pleasing: 
pastime, till Mrs, Bland’s passion being exhausted, 
she was just in the act of expressing a wish that 
he was at Jericho, or any other such distance 
from Lupus-atreet, when her eyes falling on a- 
certain paragraph she uttered an éxclamation, 
and started from the seat she had taken on the 
bedside, as though a pin’s point uppermost had 
accidentally been left in the coverlid, .— 

“What on earth is the matter, mother?” 
asked Arthur ; “anyone would think you were 
shot.” i 

"Ohl nothing, leastways nothing which .con- 
cerns you,” she answered, as she took the empt 
basin from his hand, “so now tsrn over an 
go tio sleep, and I will bring you your dinner at 
three o’clock. You don’t want thie?” and 
capturing the paper ehe left the room, 

‘tT have made up my mind anyhow,” eaid the. 
woman to herself, as descending the -etaira she 
knocked at the door of the room where baby was 
still employed in the exercise of his lungs, and 
looking up at the little rebel, as his mother 
opened the door, one would have thought. her 
mind had been made up to exterminate him on 
the spot. But the remark had, no allusion 
whatever to that tiny individual, who put out hia 
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arms to go‘to her, and’ nestled fo to her 
bosom, quiet and subdued, as she took into 
the kitchen, where he could cry to his heart’s con- 
tent without disturbing the sleeper 

After setting him down at her feet with some 
toys she always in reserve Mrs. Bland again 
fixed her eyes on the paragraph which had given 
such @-shock to her nervous system, which, after 
reading and again, she cut carefully out, 
placing same in her purse, as she let ‘the 
remainder of the papet fall om the floor for the 
amusement her infant visitor took in tearing the 
same to pieces. 

And years after Mrs. Bland»would always 6a 
she could not make out how she to 
the dinner on that day, her mind s6 fully occa pied 
with othér thoughts ; but the meal was prepared 
and cleared away with no assistance bub that 
rendered by a girl of fourteen, who used to help 
generally in the domestic arrangements. 

** There, take him to his mother now;” she said 
to the latter; referring to ‘the baby ; as Arthur 
entered the room she. to pour out some tea, 
that he might have a cup before going to work. 

“Are you going ‘out. anywhere, mother ” 
asked the latter, as to his astonishment Mrs. 
Bland had put on her best; dress since bringing 
him up his dinner, “ What the dickens is up?” 

“Nothing particular,”" remarked the other. 
“ But I have to go out-on a little business, that's 
all,” and, as if to prevent him referring further 
to the subject, she commenced asking @ list of 
questions, which .took her son all his time to 
answer before it was time.to start for the office, 


‘* T shall not be long,’ Maria,” ‘she said to the 
little servant, as, two hours ‘sfter, she left the 
douse and proceeded to Chester-place. 

CHAPTER III, 

A YOUNG girl was about to leave the house as 

she ascended the steps, and Mrs, Bland started as 


she gazed on the fair face, with its hale of golden 
hair, as, with the handle of the door still in her 
grasp, Eddy asked who she wanted. 

“ Please, miss, is Lady Howard in?” Mrs. 
ee regina and on ne girl replying in the 
affirmative, and bidding her come in, she entered 
the setae hall, 

“Down, Nero, down !” sald his young mis- 
tress, a8 the dog began to express signs of die- 
satisfaction when Mrs, Bland’s footsteps sounded 
on the tesséllated floor, *‘ He won't burt you,” 
she ndded ; and leading the way up the stairs to 
the drawing-room she opened the door of the 
same. 

‘Mamma, here is some one wante particularly 
to see you,” she said, as she told Mrs, Bland to 
enter thé room. - 

Lady Howard was seated by the open window, 
Languidly raising her head at the sound of her 
daughter’s voice she seemed surprised to see the 
latter in her walking attire, and without taking 
any heed of her companion, who stood in the 
acy i going | : 

. you out, Edna?” she asked, 

“Only a little way, marama, dear,” the girl re- 
plied; as her 8 look was sufficient to show 
her it wonld not be well to repeat the little esca- 
pade of the’ evening. 

Lady Howard was a fine womam! She had 
passed ‘the meridian “of life, but her face still 
bore trates of the splendid beauty of her youth. 

She was extremely fair, even now’ the 
— Rein pet! to her cheeks soap low be- 
neath the as brilliantly‘as it did twent 
yearsago, whet any sudden emotion aroused vs 

For the moment she did not notice that Mra. 
Bland’s dba ‘fixed ob her faded though still 
beautiful face, az telling Edna not to be she 
bid her ‘lose the door behind ‘her, when, g 
from the seat she had ortupied by the window, 
she approached to the middle of the room; her 
lovely: figure showing to advantage in the rich 
surroundings, aa 

“Wikatits “it 
addressing’ the 


sem 1 to yout honour, 4f you ‘have any 
left, "Lady Howerd,” replied the woman, who pow 
advaticed’ farther into the room that the light 
might fall more fully on her form, 


which still Jay on the rosewood table, 


‘ear, ou such a night as t 


want with iti!” ‘she’ ‘asked,’ 
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' “Martha! ” exclaimed the other. 

“Yes, it is Martha,” replied the latter, as, 
without invitation, she took’a chair and seated 
herself by the table, 

Howard, from whose face all trace of 
colour had fled, looked steadily ab the woman as 
she dropped into a seat opposite her’ visitor. 
| “What is it you want ?”’she asked. 

“First of all to show you this, if yom have not 
seer it already,” and Mrs, Bland took from her 
puree the paragraph she had cut from the paper 
early in the day, and handed it to her com- 
aren whilst she noted the effect the same had 
on her, 

**Dead!"’ she exclaimed; “dead |” and an 
expression of pain passed over her beautiful 
countenance, as resting her head on her hand she 
for the moment appeared to forget that she was 
notalone, butthe rustle of Mrs. Biand’s dress 

her to asense of her situation. 

“And what is it you would have me do?” 
she asked. 

"Fiorence Howard,” replied the other, as she 
fixed her eyes on the face of her companion, 
“does nob your own conscience tell you what 
you ought to do! Twenty long years have I 
kept your eecret, Irefuse to do so longer.” 

‘Forty years would never turn me from my 
purpose, Until she lies cold and dead as he is 
now I will never open my lips. She shall die as 
she has lived—chiiflese, and the broad lands of 
Drungadhen shall go to the man she hates. 
You say twenty years you have kept my eecret ? 
Yes, true, twenty years since, and yet it seems 
but yesterday.” . 

Her head: stili on her white, trans- 
parent hand, whilst she appeared lost in thought 
and entirely ‘oblivious of her companion’s pré- 
sence, until’ Mcs, Bland, desirous of making that 
presence known, gave alittle short cough, adding 
(as she saw it had the desired effect),— 

“And don't you think, now, twenty years is 
sufficient to keep it up!—and surely it is long 
enough to forget a quarrel in!” 

‘Have you had any reason to complain?” 
asked her companfon. 

‘©Oh ! ‘no, my lady,” replied the other, * you 
have allus behaved like a lady to me, but that 
ien’t all. I have such a thing as a conscience, 
and conscience is for ever a dinning into my 
ears: ‘You know you aio’t acting right, 
Marihs, and you are aa bad as she is,’ and that’s 
what made me come to you, when I found that 
there,” and she pointed to the piece of of paper 
“ Thinks 
I, thie is a good opportunity ; but you consider 
the matter, my Jady, and [ promise you to do 
nothing until [ hear from you,” and Mrs. Bland, 
rising from her seat, made a movement towards 
the door, ‘ 

* Let it rest so then, for a short time, Martha,” 
replied her ladyship, as she held oft her hand. 
* T will write to You ina few days, you hear that,” 
she continued, as moving towards the window 
they listened to-some street music, ‘ Wait till 
the clouds roll by.” “ Yes, Martha, every cloud 
has a silver lining,” and she once more bid the 
woman adieu, as 2 neat little maid-servant entered 
the room. 

“ Shall I light the gas, my lady?” ssked the 
latter, as, after having shown Mrs. Bland out, 
she once more ascended to the room; but my lady 
had stepped on to the baleony, drawing comfort 
from the sweet perfume of flowers surrounding 
her, aud the soft suramer breeze which cooled her 


‘heated temples ; and as she stood there dreaming 


of the past, going back {n memory to the long 
ago, when fond words had been whispered in her 
with no other witness 
of her happiness than the. bright stars glittering 
in the heavens, and the leaves as they rustled in 
thé "branches above her head, her attention was 
drawr to two figures which moved slowly forward 
in the'deepening’ gloom—a youth and a girl. For 
& moment Lady Howard forgot that which had so 
lately cngvolel her thoughts, as her eyes took in 
the scene before her—he with his arm encircling 
he? tiny Me Bg el te on the fair face up- 
Hfted to’hi , bak ager even in the grow- 
ing shadows,'the see lighten with the ght 
of love, as his soft’ words were whispered too low 
for aught but her to hear. , 





© ¥dna!” she exclafnied, ‘‘ and at @fifs hour ! 
Surely Iam mistaken!” But a few nts 
confirmed the truth, which she almost “outta, 
as a short time later the former entered the’ 
room whilst Arthur Bland remained in the shadow, * 
until he had heard the door shat behind her, when ~ 
he again bent his s homeward. ip 

Mrs, Bland was at home on his return, but the 
atiff silk dress was taken cff and her. afternoon ~ 
stuff one put on fn its place, She was preparing 
the supper table as he entered, and did not 
first notice that he had come in, 

“ Lor, how you did frighten me, Arthur!” she 
said, as with a start she turned at the sound of 
her name ; ‘‘so you ain't on to-night ?” 

No, thank goodness,” replied Arthur ; ** but I 
say, mother, I thought you said you were going 


"Well, and hain’t I- had plenty of time to go 
out and come back?” returned his mother, as 
she stripped off the outer leaves of a lettuce she 
was getting ready’ for salad, whilst. the little, 
termagant of the second floor back ent on the 
floor complacently sucking # piece of the root of 
the same, which he evidently seemed to relish, 

Arthur wondered what had pub his mother 
out ; but knowing from experience it was better 
when she was in a bad humour to take no notice 
he quietly took a seat close by tho baby, 
at whom he commenced snapping his fingers, as 
a way, he thought, of making him laugh, but 
unfortunately it had the contrary effect ; for, in- 
stantly dropping the lettuce root, he set up & 
terrific yell, causing Mrs. Bland in her fright to 
cut her finger, as she hastily turned to see what 
was the matter. 

“ What are you doing to the child?” she asked, 
as lifting him from the floor she endeavoured to 
soothe his cries, the blood from her finger staining 
the white diaper of his pinafore ; but all in vain. 
Whilst Mrs, Bland held him in her arms it was 


all right, but the moment she put him down and 


his eyes fell on Arthar he commenced again, until 
the latter, losing all patience, told bis mother. to 
take him upstairs, or he'd go out without any 
supper, 

“Oh, dear, dear!” replied the latter, as she 
took up the infant, who appeared determined to 
scream louder than ever, in spite to Arthur for 
having been the cause of his banishment, —~ 

“Th ain’t all honey keeping a lodging-place,” 
she eaid, as the cries of the child became deafened 
by. the five-fingered exercise in the first floor, and 
“Home, Sweet Home,” scraped on the violin in 
the one above, that the little woman was almosd 
beside herself when she deposited her charge In 
his mother’s arms, 

On her return to the kitchen Arthur lifted 
his eyes from the paper which he had been read- 
ing, as if in doubt whether ib would be wiser to 
enter {nto conversation, or remain silent until his 
mother’s face had resumed its usual serenity ; bub 
the first glance giving him no encouragement, he 
took the latter course, and continued reading the 
paper until she, having finished her preparations, 
told him supper was ready. 

The meal was a silent one, and Arihur was nof 
sorry that euch was the case, as it gave Lim time 
for reflection ; and although he was aaxious to 
learn the reason of Mre. Bland’s visit to Chester- 
place, as he felt sure from Edna’s description that 
she was the little woman who had asked for Lady 
Howard, still he lacked the courage to comments 
the subject, 

“Surely,” he thought, ‘‘she had not in any 
way discovered their secret and considered it her 
duty to inform her ladyship, before first of all 
speaking tohim. Oh! no, His mother was too 
frank and open-hearted for that; but what, else 
could be the purport of her visit io that ledy’s 
residence?” And as there thoughts passed , 
through his mind he felt he could not rest until 
he had learnt the truth, when a single knock at 
the door, and a voice which he could not mistake, 
sent his ideas in a different direction 
' “That's Mary again for a thoueand!” he ex- 
claimed, as Mrs, Bland rose from the table. " 
| “Never!” exclai the latter ; ‘* why she 
hasn’t been in her place not ®& fortnight this 
time.” 


Mary was a housemaid, whe, whenever she 
waa out of place, which was invariably twice a 
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month, lodged with Mra. Bland, watil obtaining, 
as she expressed it, ‘a fresh crib.” She was very 
little, remarkably neat, and with an appearance 
which, she declared, would take her anywhere, 
which, undoubtedly, nine cases out of ten it did ; 
but unfortunately the balance of bad temper and 
sauciness so outweighed the former that whenever 
she went into a situation the odds were in favour 
of her being turned out the same “night, until 
Arthur jokingly told his mother, “she was an 
annuity to her, and whilst she lived there was no 
fear of having that little room at the top of the 
house empty.” 

The latter was not mistaken. . 

“ Another wretched crib!” he heard her say, 
as Mrs. Bland opened the door, and they deposited 
the boxes, which, had it not been for their neat 
coverings, would: have suffered sadly from their 
constant travelling, and the bumps they received 
on being continually transferred from cab bo house 
and house to cab, 

‘What is the matter now, Mary?” asked 
Arthur, as she descended to the kitchen, “ Out 
again 1 

*' Yes,” replied Mary, with a silvery laugh, 
which ill-belied her real disposition ; * who do ye 
think could stand her cheek ?” 

“ Whose cheek?” asked Arthur, at a loss to 
vuderstand her meaning. 

“Why, the missus’s, to be sure,” replied the 
girl; “the old rat. She flew at me like a pick- 
pocket,” she continued (swaying from side to side 
like the pendulum of a clock, a way Mary always 
had when excited, which she seldom wat not), 
“and I turns round and cheeks her.” 

"But what was it all about?” asked Mrs, 
Bland; ‘‘ why, I thought you were getting on so 
comfortable like, not having heard of you fora 
fortnight.” 

"A fortnight !" laughed Mary, swaying faster 
than ever. “ Lor’ bless ye, I haven’t been there 
a fortnight!” 

** Not a fortnight !” exclaimed mother and son 
together ; “ why, where have you been ?” 

‘Well, you know I told ye when I went it 
waen't the place I wanted; but I was obliged to 
take something ; and when I got there there was 
an old cook, and directly I saw her I said to 
myself, ‘you’ll never agree with her, I know,’ 
but you know you are always in tho wrong, 80 
don’t you begin "—Mary had a habit of s ing 
of herself as though she was another persoo— 
"and I keep quiet, but when I goes in the morn- 
Ing for the bot water for my bedrooms, be blest 
if the old cat hada’ tarned the kettle right off 
the fire, and of course, to make a long story short, 
we had a row, and I had to go,” 

“Without your wages, Mary?” asked Arthur, 

"What do you think!” replied Mary, swayin 

ore furiously than ever. “Oh, no; they h 
F 4 pay my month’s wages, o’ course, and I got 
swother crib the same day.” 

“ Without a character?” said Mrs, Bland, 

‘* Well, the missus told the lady all about it. 
She said I was honest, upright, and respectable ; 
leastways, that was the character she had with 
me, and as usual, of course she was delighted 
with my appearance, and I went in the same 


** And what made you leave this last place?" 
asked Arthur 

“Well, it wasn't my fault; I should have 
stayed if I could, although there were too many 
servants for me, in the first instance, as you 
kvow I only like to go where there is cook and 
housemald. However, you must know the missus 
was a widow lady; there was only her and a 
young lady, her step-daughter ; then there was 
an old housekeepor, the parlour-maid, cook and 
me, Well, last night there was an awful scene. 
Miss Edna, it seems, has been keeping company 
with some young man without her ma a-knowing 
of it, and last night she found it out.” 

Oh! Arthur, my life; just see what you 
have done!" exclaimed Mrs. Band, as her son 
upset the jug of ale over the clean cloth, 

“Never mind about the cloth,” says Arthur, 
* Well, and how did it allend, Mary?” ¢aaraet 

‘Oh! of course, missus eays [ should ha’ told 
her, as she was quite sure I knew; and I ups 
and says to her face it wasn't true, and as usual 
got turned ont there and then.” 





“But about the young lady,"I mean?” ea: 
Ber anxiously, coast é 
“You are 


ty anxious about the young 

ny. Oh, she’s all right ; she 
cheeked her ma, tells her she was not her ma 
at all, and she wouldn’t give up her young man 
for anyone. But come on, and 

b a drop of ale afore I take my things off,” and 
Stade fe the stairs, lea Mrs. Bland and 
her son to finlsh their supper, the former giving 
directions to their small atom of servitude to 

the lighter boxes to the top 

the larger ones for Arthur later on. 


CHAPTER IV. 


To write to Arthur and tell him how her 
mother had been a witness of their last part- 
ing was the first thought of Edna after the 
stormy interview she had with the former, 
in which, according to Mary’s version, she had 
cheeked the same, and the latter young lady had 
had her dismiseal, 

She bad refused to tell either the name or 
occupation of her lover, knowing full well such 
an avowal would have been considered by Lady 
Howard as an insult to the memory of her dead 
father, whose pride would never have sanctioned 
such a union, whilst the very difference in their 
atation, in her eyes, added greatly to the 
romance of her situation, at the same time, that 
she truly loved the young compositor with all 
the freshness of a first affection; whilst after a 
restless night, in which he fancied Eddy was 
being drawn from him by sn irresistible force, 
Arthur awoke to a sense of his true position, 

How could he--a man working for his weekly 
wage—take her—dearly, fondly as he loved the 
baronet’s daughter—from a home of luxury to 
one which at the best could not provide a tithe 
of the comforts which to her were as necessaries 
from her earliest childhood } 

But as he read the letter which awaited him at 
the office, the good resolutions he had formed in 
the still night hours vanished—all thoughts of 
the future were scattered to the winds, as he 
basked in the sunshine of his present happiness ; 
and the buoyancy of his spirits during the 
remainder of the day did not pass unnoticed by 
his companions, 

Besides, it was his birthday, and, as was the 
custom, such an event as a birthday could not 
be allowed to pass without the customary whisky 
and biscuits, with which the honours of the same 
were celebrated. 

“Long life and prosperity to Gentlemen 
George,” sald the one they called Harris, as he 
tipped off the neat epirit from a cracked and 
earless mug. 

" Yesh, Sheorge,” says another, who had evi- 
dently been celebrating someone elae’s birthday; 
“'ere’s good ’ealth, my boy-—” when a sudden 
lurch not only ended his speech, but the cracked 
cup, which came to grief as he fell on the floor, 
where he was allowed to remain to sleep till late 
in the day, when he was aroused to find each 
man at his case, and the click, click of the type 
told him work was resumed. 

And Arthur seemed to bave derived fresh 
strength as he toiled on—on, until once more 
the chimes of the later hours resounded from 
the belfry tower, telling of the bright summer 
night passing away. 

‘Did you get my letter, dear?” asked Edua, 
as Gentleman according to appointment, 
ran down to meet her at the door. 

“Yes, my darling,” was the reply, asin the 
shadow of the doorway he pressed her to his 
bosom and imprinted a kiss on her fair forehead, 
“But, Eddy dear, don’t you think you were 
wrong to leave home, and cause such anxiety 
as your mother will naturally feel at your 
absence ?” é 

"She is nob my mother,” said the girl, ‘and 
has no right to control my actions.” 

“Hush!” replied Arthur; “think, darling. 
She was your father’s wife, and would he have 
had you act so? You cannot Eddy, I 
epeak but for your good. Had Im I would 


ask you to place your fate in my hands—to be 








" Ed 4%? 

And, as the look in his soft hazel eyes 
met hers; the first stroke of eleven break- 
ing on the still night air, begging him to forgive 
her, she told bim address of the old nurse to 
whom she had fied when Lady Howard up- 
braided her on the previous evenin 


they were atanding, 
“What is it?” said Eddy, a few people 
following the same arousing her surprise at that 


hour. 

“Oh,” replied Arthur, “ft is the body- of 
Lord D’AMhaine, which is to be conveyed by the 
midnight train from Victoria for interment at 
his country seat.” ~ 

“Who is he?” asked Edna. ‘ 

‘Why, the nobleman who fell down dead 
whilst listening to the debate In the House the 
other night,” Arthur replied, 

“T didu’t know anything about it,” sald 
uddy, as she watched the hearse out of sight. 

“Tt shows you don’) read the papers much,” 
laughed Arthur. “He complained of faintness, 
but died before assistance could be obtained. 
The body was moved to ‘The Grand,’ and Lady 
D’Almaine telegraphed for, and by her wish is 
was to be conveyed late and quietly to 
Drungadhen, But there goes the quarter. I 
must be off—one more kiss and away.” 

To Arthur how slowly the remainder of the 
night psassed—his thoughts so engrossed with 
Eddy that he made countless mistakes, and 
never did the hours appear to as they did 
then, until the time came when, wing off his 
apron, he hurried homewards, 

In doing so he had to pass. the street where 
Eddy had taken refuge with her rag ag he 
almost wished the little head, which knew 
would be at the window, was not there to see 
him worn, jaded, and dirty as he paseed. 

Mary was in the kitchen on his return, where 
Mrs. Bland was engaged in her culinary duties, 
whilst the big maid of fourteen was vigorously 
endeavouring to bring # polish on a boot in which 
her hand was lost, and her arm had disappeared 
up to the elbow. The former was attired in 
walking costume, a white silk tie, fastened with 
a silver brooch, giving, as she considered, the 
finishing touch to the scrupulous cleanliness of 
her whole dress, 

“ Out already, Mary 1" said Arthur, as he re- 
turned the morning gree 

“Rather | what do you think?” replied that 
young lady (Mary always to the 
thoughts of any one who questioned her), “I’m. 
off with my advertisement to the newspaper 
orfice, and if they don’t have ft out to-morrow 
they'll know it, that’s all; and with that 
dreadful threat, which by the intonation of her 
words might have been supposed to involve the 
ruin of pr she swayed out of the pryerd 
lea ttle servant polishing 
ag in the back kitchen, whilst Mrs. 
Bland and her son took their breakfast in the 

t, 


“Jb is'nt often I read the papers,” ssid Mrs, 
immense 
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Grand,’ and they are to be iaterred at Drupgadben 


on Thursday. 

“T know! I know!” said Mrs, Bland, ex- 
citedly, “in Druvgadhen churchyard, under the 
marble stone around which the roses bloom, and 
the sweet mignonette over the tomb of the 
D'Almaines, protected , 
divide it from the common burial ground.” 

“Do you know Drungadhen, then, taother ?” 
asked , Surprised at the other’s excite- 


ment, 
“I know those who do,” she replied, curtly ; 
‘ast, for you 


“but on with your 
look dead ody Come on, Maria, your coffee 
will be stone cold.” 

The last sentence was applied to the gir!, who 
had jusp managed to her arm from the 
last and was nothing loth to avail herself of 
the fare her mistress had prepared for her, whilst 
Arthur once more ascended to his little room, 
where, notwithstanding piano, viclin, and baby, 
he soon fell fast asleep—to dream of Eddy, but 
not aa the wife ofa poor comp, but as that of 
one {n her own station of life. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE mossy grounds surrounding Drungadhen 
Castle were bathed in the bright sunlight of a 
hot July day,-vainly striving to enter through 
the close drawn blinds where a lady sat, her head 
bowed on her breast in uncon seg orgy th 
she gazed on the silent features of him with 
whom but a few days before she had in 
full health and strength, now cold and lifeless. 

She was not young, but nelther trouble nor age 
could remove, ee they might modifiy, the 
beauty which would ever rest on the features of 
Ad D’Almaine whilst life lasted. 

She was a brunette of the purest type, and 

the clear olive skin the colour would 
wave to and fro at times, tinglog her cheek with 
the hue of the carnation, whilst at others she 
would be pale and colourless, or, as envy would 
pronounce It, sallow. 

She was devotedly attached to the man on 
whore dead face she now gazed, as tears of agony 
welled the snowy fingers she pressed 
over her bu 9 

For years her whole happiness had rested on 
him and him alone, a great sorrow in the weary 
past having deprived her of all else on which to 
fix her affection, as childless she lived on, 
surrounded by luxury to make life happy, 
whilst that for which she prayed and hoped 
for was denied her; and as a vision of a 
sweet gg ha ira she heard in her imogina- 
tion the gz of a baby tongue—would at 
times come before her in her happlest moments, 
like it seemed to ombitter the cup of bliss 
which otherwise it was hers to quaff. And now 
that death, regardless of all ties, had left her 
alone in the worlc, she or te that the 
pase which would open for might close on 


How long she had eat by the side of death she 
knew not, as unconscious of the passing moments 
~—unheeding the reflection in that still chamber 
vo ig tr ce: on aap gong Be ty 0 flew 

years gone by, and er fancy she 
— passed through all the joys and troubles of 

2 days long fled, when suddenly she arose, and 
approaching a miniature cabinet of ebony inlaid 
with pearl, she unlocked the same, from its hidden 
recesses abstracting a packet in tissue paper, aad 
unrolling the same, displayed a treasure on which 
she showered passionate kisses as she bathed {t 
with her hot tears, 

It was an infant’s shoe of blue-quilted silk, 
solled in parts where the tiny foot erzased it, 
which, although treasured as the richest gem, 

to show a of age, which even prized as 
it been, could not defy the time which had 
passed since a loving hand it there, 

Taking it tenderly from the drawer in which it 
had lain so long, Lady D’Almafine returned to the 
coffin from which the dead face still seemed to 
wear for her the smile it had ever had in life, and 
placed her treasure on the still breast. 

* Lie there,” she said, as her tears fell on both, 





‘all thad is left of the D’Almaines, Oh ! Heaven, 
that I might lie there too,” and, kneeling by the 
corpse of the fond hueband—by the tiny relic of 


her baby son— Adelaide D’Almaine prayed no? for - 


life, but for the long, long sleep from which she 
a wr =e to ngage sh te ‘ 
ut the weary days y, the sun shone 
bright, and the birds twittered gaily amid the 
branches as they swayed to and fro ahove the 
green sward of Drungadhen, as though neither 
trouble nor sorrow could ever enter within Its 
castle walls, Butit shoue on the stream of black, 
and the birds sung thelr gay songs over the sable 
plumes, ag, slowly and mournfully the last of the 


D’Almaines was to his last home, the last 
time (the vil said) that the marble stone 
would be ¢ to receive one of the old family. 


** Dust to dust, ashes to ashes,” and the soil 
from the land which had been theirs from gener- 
ation to generation fell o’er the last of their race. 
The will of the late Earl was read, in which 
failing {ssue he bequeathed all to his wife, Lady 
Adelaide D'Almaine, wholly and absolute’y. The 
same was disputed, and claimants put in their 
title to the broad lands of Drungadben, but, foil- 
ing the direct line, ultimately withdrew, leaving the 
widow in quiet possession. 

Many weeks bad passed since these events, and 
where the trees waved their leafy branches in the 
sunlight they were now bare, standing like spectres 
of the past, on the broad expanse of untrodden 
snow. “4 
Lady D’Almaine bad left the Castle, which 
but reminded her of her great loss, taking up 
her residence in London for the winter months. 
She lived almost the life of a recluse, caring 
little for society, her only companion a niece, on 
oo she now appeared to fix her whole affec- 

or, 

Constance Aubrey was the daughter of her 
youngest and fayourite brother, who, only surviv- 
ing his wife but a short year, lofh Constance an 
orphan at ao early age She was now eighteen, a 
pretty fair-haired, bright creature, whose win- 
ning ways gained for her many a friend, whilst, 
in addition to her charms of face and person, 
they but. too often Invoked the jealousy of her 


“ Now, auntie,” she said, coaxingly, ae she ap- 
proached from the window of their hotel to where 
Lady D’Almaine was seated by a lerge fire, her 
feet resting on a velvet stool, which szok deep 
into the fleecy wool of the mat on which it stood, 
“you will go for a drive this lovely afternoon, 
won’t you? Ib will do you so much good to go 
round the Park, and I should so much like to 
hear how that poor young woman is who was 
knocked down yesterday.” 

“My dear child,” replied her aunt, “what are 
you talking about? You insisted yesterday on 
her being conveyed after the accident in the car- 
riage with yourself to some dirty, out-of-the-way 
place, and now, maybe, you will want to give her 
a drive with me.” 

“No, auntie, dear,” said Constance, “nod 
quite so familiar as that ; but she did seem so 
nice, aud I feel sure she isa lady, notwithstand- 
ing It is not a very nice place where she lives, and 
I should like to know how she is, that’s all, May 
I order the carriage }"” 

“ As you will, my child,” replied her ladyship, 
as Constance smothered her with kisses, and said 
she was the dearest auvtie that ever lived; and 
so my lady’s maid was soon enynloping her in 
costly furs, and following to the carriage door ; 
warm and heavy rugs were wrapped round her 
ladyship’s legs, so as to defy the biting cold of 
that January afternoon, 

And Conny took every precaution for the com. 
fort of her aunt, as with her own fair face ail 
aglow with the life and joyousness of youth she 
chatted on, until the elder lady became quiie 
lively beneath the influence of her buvcyant 
spirits. They had beeu twice round the Park, 
had twice passed and repassed the same carriages, 
when, gaining permission from Lady D'Almuine, 
Constance gave directions for the coachman to 
drive to Elm-street, Pimlico, It was a small 
street, and the houses, chiefly inhabited by re- 
spectable mechanics, were, although uot preten- 
tious, free from any signs denoting poverty. The 
balconies were decorated with evergreens, where 





summer flowers had once bloomed, and snowy 
curtains draped the windows, inside which, be- 
longing to tha parlours, was placed a tiny table, 
on which a figure or shade of artificial flowers 
stood facing the street, A carriage stopping ab 
one of these was an event which caused several 
heads to appear elmost simultaneously at each 
house iv the row, where a view of the magnificent 
horses, with their silver harness, and the carriage, 
on the panels of which was displayed vhe arme of 
the D’Almaines, was obtainable ; whilet the 
horses in their turn appeared equally astonished 
at being drawn up in what they evidently von- 
sidered and expressed by the toss of their proud 
heads as a questionable locality, 

The loud and important rat-tab of the foot- 
man was answered by a big stout woman—from 
appearance the landlady—who, having answered 
the former's question, remained with the door 
open whilst he returned to’ ihe carriage, from 
which Constance and her aunt at once alighted. 

The landlady preceded them up the atairs, 
which, although narrow, were carpeted and scru- 
pulously clean, until knocking at the front room 
on the first floor she ushered them into the 
same. 

Thiz, like the reat of the house, was neatness 
iteelf ; and although the furniture was of an infe- 
rior description, as well as scanty, still there was 
a refined taste displayed in the arrangement of 
the same which did not pass unnoticed by the 
visitors, 

An old woman wae busily engaged stirring 
something in a saucepan on the fire, whilst on a 
bed with snowy coverlat and spotless linen re- 
clined a young one—almost a girl-—beside whom, 
its tiny face alone visible, slept a two days’-old 
babe. 


“Oh, dear!” said Constance, as she, drew her 
aunt's attention to the little stranger, “I had no 
idea of this,” addressing the young mother; “I 
came to inquire how you were after the narrow 
escape you had the other day ?” 

“ T was very, very frightened,” :eplied the girl ; 
“and thought nothing could bave saved me; but 
it was so kind of you to bring me home when I 
fainted away, after having told the policeman 
where I lived, and before the morning my baby 
was born.” 

The resérve usually visible when conversing 
with a superior was entirely abeent, asin a tone 
of equality she replied to the questions put by 
Lady D’Almaine and her niece, and a flush of 
pleasure dyed her fair face as she listened with a 

oung mother’s pride to the eulogiums passed on 
bom infant son, who slept so unconclous of the 
praise passed on his personal appearance, 

Saying they would come egain ina few days 
they were about to leave as the handle of the 
door turned, and s young man evtered the room. 

“ Ttismy husband,” said the girl, addressing 
the ladies. ‘ Arthur,” she continued, ‘ these are 
the kind friends in whose carriage I was brought 
home the day I was nearly run over.” 

Lady D’Almaine looked steadfastly at him, 
he -acknowledged their presence ; and then, ex- 
pressing his gratitude for the kindness they had 
shown his wife, he proceeded to escort them to 
their carriage, the doorof which he had closed 
after them, when calling him back, the elder lady 
held out her card, saying, — 

“Excuse me, but what fs your name }” 

Arthur Bland,” was the reply. 

* And that is mine,” she said, as he took the 
same, and the carriage drove off amid the sur 
mises of the neighbours as to the reason of its 
going there. 





CHAPTER VI. 


* Lapy D’Atmanye |” said Arthuv, as he looked 
at the card her ladyship had left, “ how rtrangs, 
and she seems quite to have taken to my little 
Eddy ;” but the surprise of the latter wae as 
greatas his own, on hearing from her husband 


the name of her visitor, in honour of whom she - 


confided to him, later on, she should name baby 
Arthur D'Almaine, and accordipgly little Master 
Bland was thua baptised and christened. 

Mrs, Bland, senior, saw little of Arthur since 
hia marriage, and, as she had expressed herself 
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rather warmly ge. gece ae step he had taken, | her visit, whilet Mr. Simpkin, listening atten-| “Come as soon as you -have this; Masts. 
he entered into no confidence regarding thesame, | tively the while, allowed his eyes to roam all me 


and she remained in entire ignorance as to where 
he lived, as ‘also the name of the gir} he had made 
lls wife, 

Had che been aware of the step he had intended 
taking she would, before it was too late, have 
done a)l in her power to have preveuted the union, 
which xppeared to her asource of annoyance and 
trouble, whilst It was ay great a puzzle to Arthur 
to understand why it should thus ‘affect her. 

Month after month by since she had 
paid that evening vieit to Lady Howard, and as 
each went on, and no communication from the 
latler with reference to the purport of the same, 
she determined to take other steps for the attain- 
ment of her-object ; and taking the opportunity 
ane morning, when little cooking was required 
by the inmates of No. —, arrayed herself in her 
best clothes, and asking Mary, who was again out 
of place, if she would mind tho house until her 
return, sallied forth, 

“Of course I will,” said Mary; “but you 
won’b be long, will you !—as I promised to go 
ever to my sister's,” 


“T shan’t be more than a couple of hours,” ! 


replied Mrs, Bland, buttoning a pair of gloves 


two sizes too large for her, as she went towards | 


the d Or. 


“All right, good-bye, old gal,” sexil Mary, 
feeling awfully inquisitive, but nob liking to 
inquire into the “old gal’s” business, 

Mrs. Bland had to waih some time for a ‘bus, 
and then, unfortunately commencing her journey 
in. & Wrong one, oue of the epecified hours had 
almost gone before she found heraelf in the 
office .of ‘Simpkin aud Brothers; © solicitors, 
Liucoln’s-inn-fislds, and a good twenty minutes 
of the other passed ie the clerks’ office, where 
shea thought time never passed so slow before, as 
sitting there facing » wooden partition; not very 
bigh, behind which two or three young men, 
seated on high stools, scratched away with their 
pens on large sheets of paper—the only sound 
which broke the atillness of the room. The little 
woman read and reread ‘the different property 
reutioned on large bills, which would be sold by 
ayction by Simpkin and Brothers om such-and- 
such a day, varying her study by perusing large 
aroperance Wille, for “Simpkin'’s blue ribbon 


mep,” setting forth the evils of drink, with | 


extracts from speeches by Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
se. Uader there was a sketch of a donkey’s 
head, but whether it was meant as an illustra. 
tion of the abstainer or non-abstainer was not 
specified ; but drs, Bland took it ali fn, and then 
back egain to the auction bills, until ehe had 
vimoat learnt them all by heart, as the door 
opased, and a smart boy of fourteen desired her 
“to walk this way.” 

Mr. Simpkin waa an elderly man, who, as Mrs, 
Biand entered, merely gave a wave of his white 
hand in the direction 8f the chair he wished her 
to occupy. A large fire was burningin the bright 
xrate, and on » soft pile rug before the same 
laid w little shaggy cog, who, with his head rest- 
ing on his paws; merely moved his eyes at her 
approach ; after which he looked at his master, 
aud then at bis vieitor; as if to ask who was going 
to begin ; and Mr, Simpkin and Mrs. Bland both 
looked at the dog and then at each other, until 
the latter, thinking thab Mary would be off ‘and 
leave the house to take care of itself, commenced 
business by pulling ou her purse, which ehe 
had wuch difficulty in opening, and which, 
when she attained her object, did so by scatter 
ing all the coias it contaized on the carpet, 

“I wish to pay your fe first, sir,” said the 
little woman, growing very redin the face, as 
she stooped to pick up the money she had 
dropped, a proceeding watched closely _ by 
“Patch,’ who raised no objection until Mrs. 
Bistd atterepted to reach 9 sovereign which had 
rolled by hia nose, when he evidently would have 
disputed the right of owsership had not his 
uthater interfered -by picking up the same and 
restoring it to biscompanion, 

“Just state yoor buviness first, my good 
woman,” ssid Mr. Simphio, ‘and we will sea 
how phe case stands before we talk of costs,” 

“T'm sure, sir, you ate'very kind,” reptied Mrs. 
Biatid, as she entered fully into the purport of 


round the room, and then to the table, where he 
picked up one or two packets of papers tied with 
red tape, with no other resuls than to put them 
down again ; and when at last his visitor had 
come to the end of her story, heremained so long 
silent that she had sufficient time to read the 
different names written tn white paint on the 
several tin boxes ranged on shelves round the 
room, as the had studied the bills in the clerks’ 
office, before that gentleman addressed her, 

“And you say you can fully corroborate your 
statement?” he at last said, just as she was 
endeavouring to make out some letters on an iron 
safe facing her. 

“Pally what, sic?” asked Mrs. Bland, not 
exactly understanding his meaniog. 

‘You say you have proof of what you say?” 
he again asked, 

Yea, sir; even that,” and she pointed to some- 
thing particular in one of the papers she had 
handed to him. 

* And whab was your motive for complicity in 
this crime ?” 

“T had been unjustly dismissed from her lady- 
ship's service, and when I was asked to take the 
child I did so, not, only for the money—although 
I waa poor—but for revenge.” 

"Very well,” replied Mr. Simpkiv ;.“I shall 
immediately communicate with Lady D’Almaine. 
Do you know. where she is at. present |” 

No, sir,” said Mrs, Bland. 

“Th does mot matter,’ replied the lawyer ; “I 
will address to Drungadhen, I have your address 
also; gtite right. You will hear from me 
shortly,” and, touching a spring bell by his side, 
he wished her good day, as Mra. Bland left the 
room. 

“Tor’, I thought you never was a-coming,” 
says Mary, as she opened the-door to the little 
woman on her return; “another five miautes 
and I should have been off, I can tell you,”’ 

* Anyone been, Mary?” asked the latter, 
without paying any heed to her complaints, as 
she untied her bonnet and warmed her hands by 
the fire. 

“Yes, Mr. Arthur,” replied Mary; “ and what 
Edo you think? He has got a son, and Iam going 
to see it to-morrow or the next day !” 

“Then be told you where Le lives? That's 
more than he has his mother,” said Mrs. Bland ; 
but I suppose he wants me now, or he wouldn’t 
trouble to find me out,” 

“Go on,” said Mary; “you couldu’h expect 
bub what he’d marry; then what are you so 
cross about?” 

“ He could have waited; but let’s have a cup of 
tea,” replied Mrs. Bland, 2s she took up a. strip 
of paper with her son’s address, muttering to 
herself the while, ‘‘ it’s a bad job, a bad job ;” 
and then suddenly recollecting she was not alone, 
*€ Aven’? you going to Blackfriars }” she asked. 

No,” replied Mary, ‘it’s too late,” and she 
| commenced preparations for making the tea for 
which Mrs. Bland had expressed a desire, 

‘*Why, you look worn out!” she continued, 
as she poured out the refreshing beverage ; “I 
wonder who that fe?” 

The latter sentence was in allusion to a knock 
ab the street door, and an ejaculation of surprise 
aud delight from Mary as she opened the same. 

"Well, Vil be blest,” laughed the latter ; “how 
are you, Charlotte? You want Mrs, Bland! 
well. she’s downstairs, come in,” 

‘Are you out again?” asked Charlotte, after 
waiting to geb a word in, as Mary jabbered on 
like a monkey, all in one breath, 

“Yea, who can stand their cheek (ulluding to 
the mistreeses)? I can’t,” and Mary hastened to 
V tell Mre. Bland all about it. For the moment 
Charlotte had forgotten. the purpose of her 
errand, but when the former told Mrs. Bland 
that she was the under-housemaid- at Lady 
Howard's with her, she suddenly remembered the 
importance of her message. 

“Yes, ma'am,” she said, “and my lady fe 
very il, and has.sent you this,” and she, 
handed a letter to the little woman. 

Mts. Biatid took the samé, which she anxiously. 
| operied, as.the girls, continued their conversa- 

tion, and shé read,— 








lehe told the latter it was time to leave. © 


Iam very, very ill, and some 
I shall never leave the bed.on wi I now am. 
I told you every cloud had a silver lining. 
Come now. 

“ Fronencs Howakp.” 


ible” said Mes. Bland, addconsing Oberiotte, 
possible,” said Mrs, Blan ’ ® 
who was giving the other a full ‘account of the 
doings st Ohester-place—how that Misa, Edna 
had run away and hadn’t been heard of for- 
close on a year, and that Lady Howard had 
been ailing ever since. 

“J didn’t know as how you knew Lady 
Howard?” said M to Mrs. Bland, ‘ag. she 
descended again to the kitchen, after having seen 
the last of Charlotte. ; 

“Long before you did,” was the reply, as Mrs. 
Bland again adjusted her bonnep and shawl; 
and, after giving directions to Marla, the servant 
girl, sallied forth towards Chester-place. 


~ 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘Quire a gentlemanly young fellow!” said 
Lady D'Almaine to her. niece, as Arthur raised 
his hat, and the carriage drove from Kim, street. 

“ And doean’t hig, wife. seem like a i-1 
never heard anyoue in thelr station of life 
8 so. well,” replied Constance, “I am so 
glad you came, auntie; and I must buy some- 
thing for the baby,” she rattled on, as Lady 
D'Almaine, lost in thought, leant back iu, the 
carriage. ‘ : 

The meeting with this young couple seemed 
to have awakened in her an undefinable interest 
for which she could not account; and she readily; 
acquiesced in her niece’s desireo—that they ehould 
at anotlier time not long distant again visit the 
compositor’s wife, : 

“Don’t. you know who that. was we justi 

1” she said, as a gentleman on horseback 
passed close to their carriage as they were enter- 
ing the Park gates, 

“No, Who?” asked Constance, endeavouring 
to catch a glimpse as he disappeared down 
Rotten- row. j 0 

‘* Why, Horace D'Almaine, the new claimant 
for the estate of Drungadhen ; a son, he ‘eclarer, 
of your late uncle's dead brother by a former 
marriage, of, which he has at present brought 
forward no proof,” replied her ladyship. 

“ T have heard of him,” said Constance. “ He 
is in the Guards, is he not !” 

* Yes, and until a few weeks was known as 
Captain Mountrevor. But. here we are!” and 
as the footman opened the door Lady D’Almaine, 
followed by Constance, alighted from the car- 
riage. 

“0 severe frost setting in the streets becameso 
slippery that the ladies remsined indoors; and 
some time elapsed before they again visited Eddy. 
in her humble home ; and when they once more 
drove to Elm-street they found the latter sitting 
up, looking very pretty and interesting, with ber 
baby boy in her lap. 

She was very delighted at their visit, and felt 
the kindness they showed her in thinking of her 
as she accepted the grapes, &c., brought by Con- 
stance, who bad not forgotten an expensive and 
elegan} hood for the infant, whose tiny head was, 
quite lost in the same, 

"'Tt’s quite lovely !" said the old Woman who 
acted as nurse. ‘And ‘is beauty ‘ead will soon 
grow to fit {t,” she continued, as she took the 
babe from its mother’s lap, thab the ladies 
have ps pening ree a * beauties supposed 
exist in its infinitesimal featuree—a liberty the, 
young gentleman resented by scréwing the eame 
into the most hideous contortions, as if to give , 
the Fopuent je sare an Sorely, eye: i aa 
| “Did you ever see. eyes?” she, 
asked of any p diene ri tad been PE; 
long and silently on, the chi H 4 
W tever but once,” replied, with a 

tart, as the former, opening the same to | 
i extent, looked fixedly at her, when, ti 
where Eddy and Constance were con 
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nuree declared, when she yey after seeing 
them to their carriage, that she saw the tears 
start to her ladyship’s eyes when locking at the 


hy Lady D'Almaine was silent and ‘thought- 


ful as en sm to oe Soe, until 
Constance, | aunt’s replies mono- 
syllables grow left her to her reflections 
_undisturbed, 


r was re them on their return, 
@ lawyer's clerk, bearing 
the “add of ‘Simin and Brothers, solicitors, 


Linooln’s-inn-: 
Lady D’Aln looked at the same, and then 
sgainat the ad wondering what the communi- 
cation could be, before opening the letter ; nor was 


her surprise leas as she read the following :— 


To Lady D’Almaine -—- 

“ Mapau,—The honour of an interview with 
your ladyship, either here or any time your lady- 
ship would like to appoint that we should wait 
on you, would be esteemed a favour, as a bave 
very important information to impart, involving 
the interests of yourself and family. gd 
your Iadyship’s reply. we are, youre faithfully, 

‘Simei AND BROTHERS.” 


“ What can it mean?” sald Lady D’Almaine, 
as she read'and re‘read the strange letter. “J 
can only suppose it has something to do with this 
absard claim of Captain Mountrevor's. Whatdo 
you think of it, Constance?” and she passed the 
letter on to her niece. 

“ Well, I suppose you will see them, auntie?” 
said Constance, as she returned the epistle, with- 
out making any comment on her aunt's remark 
respecting Horace Mountrevor. 

There was a little romance in connection with 
that gentleman which she had never confided to 
her ladyship ; and, further than that, Constance 
ne told her she had met him at Mrs, Galbreath’s 

‘The former supposed he was a stranger to 
oe but Conny twisted a certain ring—it was his 
gift—round her finger, and for some time her 
thonghts were wool-gathering, as she wondered 
within hereelf if Horace would persist in his 
claim ; whether there was any foundation for the 
atory he had told her—how thav he quarrelled 
with his father on his second marriage, left home, 

“passing under the name of Mountrevor, never 

his identity until he had heard of 
the the death of het bed D'Almaine, by which, as he 

less, he became heir to the lands of 
Deepa} But she and Horace had quarrelied 
since then, and when she left ber zuardian’s roof 
to reside with her widowed aunt she made up her 
toind never to see him again. 

‘Write and say I will see them here to-morrow 
at ll am,” eald ladyship, rousing Constance 
from her reverie, and dashing to the ground the 

fairy castles she had raised to her imagination. 

Accordingly, the next morning, at the ap- 
pointed time, Mr, Simpkin arrived at the hotel, 
and was ushered into the room where Lady 
D'Almaine awaited him. 

The latter requesting him to be seated, he 
rubbed his white hands preliminary to com- 
mencing business, passed one over his head to 
assure himeelf that the half-dozen hairs, which 
iured him fato the belief that they covered his 
baldness, were still there; then rubbed them 
sieaty a eiaite Macon companion, who sat 

preparations, 
D'Almaixe,” gaara “¥ eon- 
— you are not Sware that bere {s likely to be 
an opposition raised to the’ right you now hold 
on the D’Almaine estate?” 

“Tam quite aware of it,” replied her ladyshfp, 
whose thoughts ab once rested on Captain 
Mountrevor’s claim, 

Mr. Simpkin’s eyeg opened to their widest, and 
his white hand again wandered to his head, to 
press down any unruly hair which might have 
stood on end, with estonishment, as she con- 
tinued,— 

fe T have no fear of the roma” , 

; not think, madam,’ re plfed lawyer, 

a ‘that anything can upest the claim of my client,” 
> not,” was her ladyship’s answer. 
"Tf ptaln Mountrevor can prove bis title to the 


.she listened to her confession, “and is it through 





estate I withdraw, bat until then I remain | 
mistress of Drungadben,” 

“Captain Mouutrevor | ” claimed Mr. 
Simpkin, “ Your ladyship milgund lerstands me,” 

“Then who elee has put in a claim ?’’ asked 
Lady D’Almaine, who, in her turn, now became 
aston \e 
The lawyer drew his chair closer to the table, 
and folding one hand over the other, looked 
fixedly at the lady before him. 

“I believe, my lady,” he commenced, “twenty 
ears ago you @ great trial—the loss of a 
oy, then four years of age, the only child of 

yourself and Lord D’Almaine, who at the time 
was supposéd by the ignorant: in the neighbonr- 
hood to have been spirited away, no one being 
able to account for his mysterious disappearance.” 

“T had so,” replied Lady D’Almaine, her every 
feature uivering with excitement, “ Proceed.” 

** My lady,” continued thé lawyer, “ could you, 
do you y think, after so long a time, recognize the 
son you lost when a child ?” 

* Yes | yes!’ exclaimed her ladyship, ' time 
could never kill the maternal instinct, if even 
there were not other proofs, of my child’s 
identity. Tell me, Mr. Simpkio, tell me, does 
my son live?” 

" He does, Lady D'Almaine,” was the reply ; 
“but not reared in your station, and wholly 
unconscious of the pal in which he was born ; 
but, if you will allow me, I will ring the bell, aa I 
have someone downstairs you might like to see 
—the woman who has brought up your son as 
owe own, and ore inform you how he came into 

er 

A few parses later and the rustle of Mrs, 
Bland’s best dress'was heard in the corridor, as 
the door opened, and she was ushered into het 
ladyship’s presence, 

The latter failed to recognise in the little round 
womah before her the slim, trim figure of the 
girl who had been dismissed from the position 
she had held in her service as nurse to her infant 
son twenty years 3; but as, in obedience to 
Mr. Simpkia, she told her who she was, Lady 
D’Almaine fully remembered the face before her, 
as also the threat, at the time considered idle, 
that she held out, that she would make ib hot 
for -her ladyship for what she looked on as a 
wrongful dismissal. 

“Martha!” exclaimed Lady D'Almafne, as 


ou that I have suffered all these long years } 

y Heaven forgive you, I never can ;” and as 
she gazed on the miserable woman before her she 
longed to spurn her from her presence, at the 
same time that she drank in every word with 
reference to her son. 

Oh ! my lady, my lady!” cried Mra, Bland, 
as she threw herself on her knees at her feet, 
"I know I have beeu wicked—very wicked ; but 
I was tempted when my blood was up at being 
sent away for a fault [ never committed, and 
then I couldn't go back, But } was good to him, 
my lady, and loved him as though he were my 
own.” 

“And who tempted yout” asked Lady 
D’Almaine, as she stood still gazing on the 
woman at her fest, 

“Lady Howard, then Florence Guenelda, your 
bosom friend, my lady, She is now dying, and 
sent for me to bring you to her, She cannot go, 
she says, withcut your forgiveness. Will you come, 
my lady? Oh! say you will come.’ 

But my lady had fallen in a dead faint on 
the soft pile of the velvet carpet, unconecious 
of Martha’s entreaties and the efforts of Mr. 
Simpkin, in his alarm, made to restore her to 
animation, 


—— 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tus fire flickered in the bright steel grate, 
throwing fantastic shadows over the darkened 
room, in which all was sileni and still, save for 
the painful breathing proceeding from the half 
teater bed, the blue satin curtains of which were 
drawn 80 as to obscure eveu the glimmer of the 
blaze from the restless sleeper. 

By her side eat an elderly woman, who listened 


leasly, aud a white mob ca 





request, and at the appointed time to admnini ister 
such remedies as were ordered by the medicul at- 
tendant. 

“Hush!” she said, as the door opened noise- 
became virible, 

* Ain’t her ladyship awake!” asked the owner 
of the same, in a whisper, 

But nurse, fearing that even that would disturh 
the invalid, made a sign that she was to go out, 
when she would follow. ‘ 

“Some lady,” says the girl, ‘declares she 
must see her ladyship at once. Sho is in the 
Semererer had better come and speak te 

er.” 


So giving onp backward look, to be sure the 
occupant of the bed wasstill asleep, she descended 
to gee who it wes. 

‘* Lady Howard is too ill to see anyone, madam,” 
eaid the nurse, as she entered the room where 
Lady D'Almaine awaited her, 

She was accompanied by Mrs, Bland, and as 
the woman recognised the latter ele understood 
that it was ab her lady’s request they were there. 

“T understand,” she said, as merely arking if 
the strauger was Lady D'Almaine, she said she 
would see if the invalid had awakened, 

In a few minutes she returned to say Lady 
Howard would see them now; and cautioning 
them not to excite the patient, she led the way 
to the sick-room 

" Adeliade D’Almaine,”’ said the former, a 
after the nurse having propped her up with pillows 
she left her alone with the visitors, ‘’ [ have sent 
for you, itis at the last moment, to confess a 
great wrong I did you twenty long years ago, the 
only reparation I can make for a crime which 
may be, you can never forgive.” 

Lady D'Almaiue looked at the woman, ox 
whom she could plainly see the angel of death 
had placed his seal, and that but a few days 
would elapere before she would have to answer 
before her heavenly judge for the great wrong 
she had done her, as, takfag the wasted hand 
she held out to her, she pressed the same, assur- 
ing her she had come prepared to forgive and be 
forgiven, 

“You know,” continued Lady Howard, “ that 
five-years previous to that time, when as gitle 
we were devotedly attached to each other, 
we were on a visit to my mother’s sister at Merton 
Gravge, where you first met Lord D'Almaine, 
although at that time he had not succeeded ta 
the title ; and notwithstanding that I and he had 
been engeged six. mouths previous, I felt nu 
qualins of jealousy. at the attention he paid you, 
fearing no rival in his affections, until too late. f 
found my trust had been misplaced—thad you 
had won him from me. [I could nob even thea 
believe him false to his vows, until I told him of 
the change I had perceived in his manner to me 
and he confessed his love for you, whilst he wae 
fully aware he was bound to fulfil his engage 
tome, Stung to the quick with the insul his 
words conveyed, mad with jealousy, the love f 
had for him turned to hate, and I vowed in- 
wardly, whilst releasing bim from his exgagzement, 
to be revenged, I asked him out of oonaiderati on, 
to my feelings, to allow his engagement to your- 
self to remain a secret until suflicient time had 
elapsed after his former one had been broken with 
me, leading my aunt to suppose such took plac: 

by my own wieh, Six months after [ travelle: i 
on the Continent, where I read of your artes 
and subsequently the birth ofason. I did ne 
return to Kogland till four years after, when, ag 
you know, we accidentally met in London.” 

"TI remember, I remember,” nid Laty 
D'Almaing, “ Aud you accepted our invitation 
to Drun gadhen, where we were to return the 
next day. 

" Yea,’ % replied the invalid; as she moistened 
her lips with the grapes Mrs. Bland reached her 
at her request. »" Until then,” she continued, 
‘ST had almost ceased to remember the. wron g 
done me ; but the sight of your happiness with 
the man who had deceived me aroused within me 
the demon of revebge, I saw how Lord 
D'Almaine doated on the little four-year-old boy, 
and through him I determined to wound hiz 
heart, as he had broken mine. For some cffenc: 





intently, ready to attend to the patient’s least 


‘although trivial, of which she was not guilty, 
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you at that time dismissed Martha, the child’s 
” 


ree. 

“ Yea,” said Lady D'Almaine ; ‘‘and she took 
may boy from me.” . 

“ You must not blame her,” continued Lady 
Howard, “The girl came to me when I was 
dressing for dinner, complatming of your treat- 
ment, saying that she was perfectly innocent of 
what you accused her, to which at the time I 
paid little attention ; but a re. moments after 
she had left my room, and “Iwas about to 
descend to the drawing-room, I agai saw her 


" with the child in her armel She was desperately 


fond of the boy, and was ng her eyes,out ad 
the thoughts of parting with him, whilst the 
little fellow appeared ‘to have more affection for” 


her than for his own mother. A sudden idea 
flashed across my brain, and telling her that I 
would gee her in my room before retiring to rest 
I ariel oh. At the hour named she made her 
ap, , when, after magnifyiug in her eyes 
the wrong she considered you had done her, I 
opened to her my plan by which she could make 
you suffer as you had made her.” 

‘Oh, Heaven }this is terrible,” said Lady 
D'Almaine, as she again moistened the lips of 
the dying woman, who then continued,— 

“ According to arrangement, the next day I 
asked that the infant Cecil might accompany me 
for a walk—a request to which you only too 
gladly acceded--whilst Martha, who had left the 
previous evening, web me as appointed at the 
railway station, from whence she was to proceed 
to London, taking the child with her, where I 
had agreed to meet her later on. 

**] returned to the Castle, as you remember, 
in a state of the wildest despair, telling yout how 
some strange woman had addressed me when I 
was making daisy chains for little Cecil; that 
having completed one longer than the rest I 
turned to show it to the child, but he was gone, 
and the stranger I also missed at the same 
time. 

*T need not repeat what followed—how ser- 
vants were sent in every direction, and tele- 
grams despatched, all as you know useless, I 
having taken precaution that Martha with her 
stolen treasure should have arrived in the metro- 
polis long before I communicated the lov at 
Druvgadhen.” 

“Oh, Florence! spare me the recital, but tell 
me, where is my boy?” cried Lady D’Almaine. 

Lady Howard raised herself on one elbow as 
she gazed into the face of her visitor, “S 
you,” she cried, ‘‘ you who made my life a blank, 
the happiest moment of which was when I saw 
you and him prostrated with grief, as day passed 
day and no tidings came of the heir of Dran- 
gadhen, when each tear you shed made my heart 
isap with delight.” 

“May Heaven forgive you, fiend rather’ than 
woman that you are!” eaid the other, as she 
moved from the touch of the hand which Lady 
Howard had rested on her knee, as in a fainter 


voice the latter continued,— 


** You need not sbrink from me now, Adelaide, 
I am powerless to injure you, whilst all that I can 
do before death clotes my eyes for ever I will do 
to restore Arthur Bland, the printer, to his proper 
atation as your son, and the Lord of Drun- 
gadhben |” 

“ Arthur Bland !” exclaimed Lady D’Almaine, 
“the young fellow whose wife I saw but a few days 
since ? Cecil D’Almaine a printer! Oh, Florence 
Howard, youre has indeed been an awful revenge, 
How ar I to believe you now ?” 

“ On the oath of a dying woman, I swear he is 
the same, brought up at my expense under the 
care of Martha Bland as her son,” 

** Yes, wy lady, it is true, too true what I told 
you, though I loved him, and would have spared 
him that,” said Mrs, Bland, bursting into tears, 
* had not-——” 

“Had not I prevented you, Martha,” said 
Lady Howard, as the little woman was, between 
her sobs, endeavouring to bring a paper from her 
pocket, which she at last succeeded in doing by 
bringing the pocket with it, and almost = 
the former, old and worn as it was, as she spr 
the same before Lady D'Almaine, 

It was & reward paper, offering ten thousand 

id 





pounds reward to any one who would restore the 
stolen boy to his parents, Lord and Lady 
D’Almaine, of niga goog Castle ; and in the de 
scription following of the same was mentioned a 
certain birthmark on the breast of the child. It 
was a similar document to the one Mrs, Bland 
had placed in the hands of Simpkin and Brothers, 
and as she pointed to the last pa she 

Lady D’Almaine if she remembered the same. 

*€ Yea, yes,” she replied, excitedly, as they 
both now sarned to the bed where Lady Howard 
lay white as death. She had fainted, and they 
were about to summon the nurse, when once 
more her eyes unclosed, and motioning to them 
to remain, after a few moments she recovered, 
“ You are tired, Florence,” said Lady D’Almaine; 
Bh yond vy ig es ape 

Her ap , as on 

t bineey af her aus poe friend she bathed 
+ face with eau-de-Cologne. — 

“ Let me tell you all,” shesaid faintly ; ‘time 
isshort, to-morrow even I may not be here; but 
if you only knew how I have suffered,” she 
gasped, “you are indeed revenged. The title, 
the riches for which I marrie! Sir Joshua 
Howard, brought me nought bur mi-ery—he so 
many yeare my senior. Our tastes differed, and 
I soon learnt he drew but a poor com 


between me and his former wife, to whose fufant 


daughter he had hoped I should have been a 
mother, whilet she from her earliest days in- 
stinctively questioned my authority, clinging to 
her father aa her sole parent, until on his death 
she threw off all the little control I had over her, 
and one night left my house, refusing my 
mother’s right to question 4 clandestine engage- 
ment she had formed with some person of whose 
name I was ignorant, 

“ Bat I should like tosee her once more before 
I go, and then, with your forgiveness, Adelaide, 
I should be but too happy to pass from a world 
in which I have known so little hap ¥ 

Again the pallor of death passed over her features 
and bidding Mrs. Bland to tell nurse, who was {n 
the adjoining epartment, to come at once, Lady 
D'Almaine used such restoratives as were at 
hand, aud promising to see her again soon, she 
und Mra, Bland took their leave, 


CHAPTER IX, 


Tue following day Lady D’Almaine and Con- 
stance, attended by ounce more drove up to 
Eddy's humble home, who, up to the present, 
wae in ignorance as to the change in her husband’s 
position, he also as usual backwards and 
forwards to Westminster, little dreaming that 
the night he and Edna watched the hearse which 
passed the office door that the same contained 
the remains of his own father. 

The young mother was eulogising the charms of 
the infant Arthur to the nurse, declared he 
was a perfect model, as the ladies enteved, ho 
out their bands, and with such pleasure depic 


on their countenances that she was at a loss to’ 


as*ign a reason for the sudden change, from the 
kind though grand air of pepe | with which 
on previous occasions they had addressed her, 
to that ef friendly equality which they now 
greeted her,” 

“Mrs. Bland,” at last said Lady D’Almaine, 
“ we have brought you good news, indeed—you 
are no longer Mra, Bland.” 

‘*No longer Mra, Bland!” exclaimed Edna, 
the colour leaving her face white ae marble, as 
all kinds of fears presented themrelves to her 
imagination. “ t 
D'Almaine? Has anything happened to my hus- 
band ?” and, forgetting baby, she almost dropped 
him from her lap as she appeared about to 
faint. ‘ 

“Good news would not mean that, would it?” 
asked Conetance. “No, no, you elily girl,” she 
continued, as her aunt took the seat the nurse 
offered, and Martha stood starieg at Edna's fair 
face, ‘‘ your husband has been discovered to be a 
gentleman. He is my cousin.” 

“Your cousin! a gentleman!” exclaimed 


do you mean, -Lady 


Edna, wondering whether she or ber visitors had 
Yeu” replied Lady D'Almaine,“ he is 

es,” y D ne, * he 

son, stolen from me when a child, and ah 
up b oe See (and she motioned to 


scene before her) a3 her own. But send 
and you shall hear the whole bistory.” 

Sh tech’ maison had metal in his 
en Dp 
home, entered, did Kdne recover from the amane- 
ment which Lady D’Almaine’s tion 
had caused her; but when her la 
him of his relationship to herself, 

Martha, who, bidd him open his shirt, 

yed the birth-mark on his 

t for ihe moment almost un 
not so much for himself as for the girl he 
made his wife, whom now a rr 
sphere from which she had 
sake, 

"Bob was it mother, here?” he at last said, 
alluding to Mrs. Bland, as~he addressed Lady 
D'Almaine, “ who confessed to you that I was 
Tera part plied her ladyship ; " but the 

n part, yes,” re ; 
whole story of abduction, and the life of 
to which you were destined, was told me by one 
“ pend nah? mae os a i ag the 
a tale 8 one me 
Sffections of a man _ ge a ag Ey love 
she so passionately ‘or 
Howard, her only hope now on this earth, is 
see justice done to those she so cruelly 

“Lady Howard!” exclaimed both’ hus 
and wife in one breath, ‘Lady Howard, 
Chester-place !” 

“The same,” replied Lady D'Almaine. _ “ 
you know her ?” 

‘Yes, yea,” answered Edna. “I must go to 
her. You say she is ill, dying? She was my 
father’s wife ; I must see her before she goes.” 

““T always said aes were a lady,” sald Con- 
stance, giving the baby she had been nursing to 
Mrs, Bland, and telling her to. stay at Elm-street 
until thelr return, as ehe insisted on helping to 
prepare Eddy for her drive, 

* Well, if this aln’t like a fairy tale,” said nurse 
to Mrs, Bland, after ascending from seeing 


family enter the “And so this 
“ah hoe AP a arian, OY Drungad 


i 
il 


i 


Ye 


F 


little 
hen Poca ‘Is ioe one 5 Eee sald ’e was & 
little beauty ;” t uty was 

and caressed until he resented ee teeatinttoy, 
and set up a tremendous yell, 

Mrs. Bland paid but Httle attention to 
* oe peg aye Meer 
some time deaf to 800 
endeavoured to draw all she pa gro 
relative to the affairs of the D’Almaine A 
She never knew until now the full exten 
love for the boy she had nurtured as 
and between them now she felt had 
insurmountable barrier. She dreaded 
fact that he must despise her for the part she 
had played in the than the knowledge that 
the difference in t station would alter his 
feelings towards her. 

A knock at the room door aroused her from 
her reverie, and, in answer to nurse’s “ come in,” 


apd: 


asleep in Mrs. "s arms ; 
you a-coming home? Maria is 

she don’t know which bell to answer first, and 
that blessed kid has been # screaming till you 
could ha’ heard. him ’ere,” 
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CHAPTER XXXVL—(continued). 


pondents ; and to the other talking over 
the dinner party she intended in ten daye’ 
time in my house, I feltre as I listened. 


Rie Very well, my dear ; as you please,” assented 
ware ars the Pherntcon, of course; Colonel 
Moore—that will be ; Lord and y 


got over that ; that fs no reason that she should 
not be my friend, nor yourseither. Of course I 

re ete ren MeL ees OF apy is 
who firab refusal of her husband, It’s 
notin human nature ; everyone likes to be first. 
No one cares to think they are second.” 

I felt my cheeks burn, and I would have 
& t deal to have been ready with some s 
, spiteful answer ; but I never can say any- 
when mapalgteratie 5 a 

was in as consent 
to estion, and soon she and her 
mother were deep in the arrangements for 
Fee and I left them, and stole away to 

The nurse was at her supper, the child sound 
asleep, IT nofsel pulled the blind, and 
looked out on the still, moonlit summer night. 

It was as light ae day, and I noticed the figure 
of a man standing on the gravel, and looking up 
steadily at the window. He removed hia hat 
altogether—-not as a mere salutation, but to 
discover his identity, and the moon showed me 
the face of my father. 

He beckoned to me imperatively to come to 
him, and, making a quick sign of assent, I joined 
him fn another two minutes by the side door, 
and then, before he had time to speak, hurried 
him away under the shadow of the big beech 


trees, : 
“TY can stand ft no longer, Nell. I’ve come to 
tell you that I have given up all hope, and that 


rm going to cross the seas.’ 

" Oh, why !” I asked, peypcog 2 

"There is no chance for mein. England. A 
ticket-of-leaver is not a man—at any rate, he has 
no privileges; he is a kind of outlaw. After 
cng years all my friends have, I find, totally 


8 
E 


Be 


H 


me, or are dead—have died with the 
that Phillp Deane got off very cheaply, and 
without a doubt of his guilt upon thelr minds, 





I am sorry, Nellie, that it has turned oub go 
badly for you,” he added, laying one hand on my 
shoulder and looking into my face. 

“You may well say so,” I assented, ‘' That 
was a falee move, and I know it—gofog to his 
rooms, and hb, nothing can wash me 
white In his eyes! Your name has no worse 
stain than mine, and we are equally innocert 1” 

* That was mere folly, and only he went off in 
such a hurry I would have gone to him myself 
and told him all, In fact, I did call twice, but 
he was out, and I did not care to face the ordeal 
of following him up to camp,” 

y bs maght wait in this country ti!] he comes 
home, ’ ipcapete 

“No, no; if it’s needful I shall come back. 
I’m only going to America, I'll leave you an 
address sure to. find me. How do you get on 
here?” pointing to the house, 

“ Pretty well,” shrugging my shoulders. 

“ You never go anywhere ; your very name is 
hardly known, Miss Karslake is everything, by 
all accounts.” ' 

“She is; she is the mistress, and rules us all.” 

“But that is absurd, You are no child; you 
are placing yourself ina false position. You sub- 
mitted to your husband, but you need not give 
in to his sister. She is but your guest now. 
People are saying that Lady Karslake is not very 

t, and, by George! they are right! Asserb 
yourself, Nellie, Make it up with Karalake, and 
then, — you may both give me a helping 
hand yet, Ido not see where light or hope is 
to come from; but I have a presentiment— 
perhaps a foolish one—that I shall not die till my 
name is cleared |” 

We talked for a long time about grandmamma. 
I prevailed on him to promise to write to her, 
and to go to see her ; and, after a long téte d-téte, 
I heard the gong sound for prayers. 

I gave him a hurried hug and fled {nto the 
house, and wasin time to take my usual place 
with as much composure and nonchalance as if I 
had mere!y come downstairs from sitting in the 
bursery, 

After this things to be, in political 

a “little «' ” between Miranda 
and me, When it was only my own comfort that 
was concerned I did not like to do battle, for the 
old lady’s sake. 

She according to her lights, been wonder- 
fully good to me, and I held my hand and my 
tongue, though sometimes the case was a severe 
trial to both. For instance, I wanted to do some 
shopping in a big village two miles off, and, as 
the day was hot and dusty, hinted mildly at the 
pony carriage ; but my hints were thrown away. 
iranda wanted it, and closed my mouth by 


saying that as { was so very fond of walking [. 


might just as well walk to Allbridge as about the 


ark. 

, So I walked, and when I came home, very hot 
and tired, went up as usual straight to the 
nursery. Here I discovered Mis. Karslake, 
sitting on a low chair by the window, nursing 
baby, and looking nnusually sclemn, even for her. 

Teaw that she had something on her mind, 
but she did not burst. out with if at once as I 
would have done, 

"’m afraid you are tired, dear,” she sald, as I 
tossed off my hat and drew off my gloves. 

“I’m very hot and thirsty-——that is all, I had 
euch a lot of little odds and ends to get! It is 
only four o’clock.” 

“Too early for tea,” said Mrs. Karslake, who 
was very rigid with regard to the hours at which 
we took our meals, There was never avy margin, 
one way or the other, 

Bub I had my own little teapot and private 
store of tea, and cared for none of these things, 
and a cup of tea I was resolved to have, and at 
once, I went over to » press and opened it, and 
promptly brought out my own private equipage— 
tea-cup and saucer, milk-jug, tea-caddy, and a tin 
of biscuits, whilst Mrs. Karslake watched my 
movements in stony silence, This surreptitious 
tea-making, she boldly declared, was contrary to 
the rules of the house. 

“T often have a cup here,” I ssid. "I’m so 
fond of tea, and there is nothing so refreshing, 
and you know that I often don’t go down to the 
drawing-room because you have a crowd ef people, 





and I make it here alone, I would far rather 
toies my dinner.” 

At this moment a housemaid came to the door 
and said,— 

* Did you please to ting ’ 

“Yes,” I rejoined, “ P send up Moss, and 
tell her to bring a kettle of hot water and some 
cream.” 

The girl gave a kind of grin, and said, 

** Beg pardon, my lady, but Moss is gone-——~” 

‘Gone! Gone where?” I said, pausing, in 
the act of ladling out the tea in a shell. 

** Please, ma’am she’s gone away.” 

I stood staring at her, unable to take this in, 
Moss was my maid and George junior’s nurse— 
my right hand, my refuge in all my anxietics 
about his health, my very rock of strength, my 
treasure, 

I was so utterly overwhelmed that I was posl- 
tively deprived of the power of articulation for 
several seconds. 

“ Go away, Bruce,” said my mother-in-law, “I 
will tell Lady Karelake. Ia short, Ellen, I had 
intended telling you at once when you came in, 
only that you ran on with such nonsense and 
chatter about tea. Moss was most insolent 
to Miranda, so she just packed her off at a 
moment's notice, She has been gone an hour, 
She got her full wages and board wages, so you 
won't have any complaints or trouble.” 

** Please explain all this more clearly,” I said, 
in a tone so different to my meck, everyday voice 
that Mrs. Karslake gave a little jump in her 
chair, but she said rather frritably,— 

**Oh! wo one could pub up with the Insolence 
of astrange servant, you know. You could nob 
expect: Miranda to stand it, and although Moss 
knew her duties you will easily get another. There 
are as good fish in the sea as ever were caught.” 

“Bat I have not heard what she sald or did 

“Well, it was all about this room, {f you wil! 
know. It isa nice sunny one, and Miranda has a 
fancy for it instead of her own, sad to make the 
night-nursery her boudoir. I know she has 
been thinking of it for some time, and to-day she 
thought of moving In, and came here and gave 
some orders; Moss and baby to go to the 
story above—just the same aspect but a ilighb 
higher ; and Moss would nob move, and was 80 
ineolent that Miranda, who, you know, my dear, 
never brooks contradiction, just had her turned 
out of the house then and there, gave her haif- 
an-hour to get ready, and she packed up her 
things and went.” 

"I never heard of such impertinence,’’ I said, 
ad last. 

“Ah!” triumphantly, ‘I knew that you 
would take one view, though Moss stormed and 
said very different.” 

“Such impertinence as Miranda’s, I mean, Mre. 
Karslake.” 

Mrs. Karslake gave me a fixed look, and her 
jaw drap 

‘* Tt is simaply intolerable, I wonder you per- 
mitted her, in my arence, to interfere with my 
servant and my nursery. If Moss was insolent I 
would have spoken to her, and she would, I am 
sure, have made Miranda an ample apology ; but 
such a high-handed proceeding as to to turn 
the child ont of his nursery without a hint to me, 
aud to send away his nurse, leaving him with 
none, is beyond bearing.” 

“Wllen—Ellen, my dear, Think of what you 
are saying ; think of your position ; do keep your 
temper.” 

But this warning tone had no horrors for me 
now. I was resolved to emancipate myself then 
and there from Mrs. Karslake, George's deputy 
jailer—nay, from all the Karslakes. 

“Tam quite decided in what I ama saying. My 
temper is beside the question, and as to my post- 
tion, as you term it, it will be a different 
one from this hour, Nay, hear me, please, with- 
out interruption. I foolishly gave in to George’s 
folly, and accepted his arrangement, as if I were 
a wretched creature glad to hide my head, [ 
put myself, being innocent, in a very false posl- 
tion, and I leave that false attitude now. I was 
weak—I was nearly prostrated—I gave In for 
quiet and peace—now I am alive to everything, 
and to my own miserable folly, Your charge (#0 
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catied) of me bas been kind, but after to-day it 
will cease; I need no longer trespass on your 
other occupations, 

‘*T am of age—I am George's wife. He has by 
his silence condone’ my folly, which» was not 
folly, or wickedness, but duty, I make a new 
separture now. For your sake I have submitted 
to Miranda, and held myself in subjection in my 
own house, but she has passed the bounds of my 
forbearance to-day. She shall feel and know 
that I am not the imbecile, silly doll she 
deems me, with not a thought in my head be- 
youd the nursery and needlework. She acts as if 
she is the mistress of this honse, whereas she Is 
but an ordinary guest. shall recall Moss at once, 
and will be niuch obliged if you will kindly keep 
baby for a little.” 

As I spoke my words seemed te leap out of my 
mouth, I felt allofaglow, I felt somehow that 
3 towered over Mrs, Karslake, 

She tried to answer me, but failed, I saw fear 
in her eye-—fear, doubtless, of some awful scene 
between Miranda and me, where wé would fly at 
ene another, and scratch cach other’s faces, and 
tear out handfuls of each other's hair, 

“You need nob be afraid, I shall manega it 
quietly,” I sald. “ You yourself must surely see 
that ib is oot fit that the wife of your sop, the 
head of your house, should bs a Cinderella to his 
sister ?’”’ and, so saying, I swept out of the room, 
and did not bang the door, 

I went quickly downstairs, and out into the 
yard, and called a groom. It was a novelty to see 
me giving orders. 

Carson,” I said, “get a horse at once, and I 
will give you a telegram to send from Allbridge.”’ 

I knew Moss's home address, and the telegram 
would arrive before she gob home, begging her 
when she received it'to return at once. 

In five minutes Carson was clattering out of the 
yard, and as I went back into the hall I came face 
to face with Mirauda. 

“Y was obliged to sead your nurse Moss away, 
Ellen~—ineolent, detestable, creature! One of the 
wome: from the lodge will come up till you can 
get a sensible nurse,” 

She was about to walk on with her usual style, 
af “foldivng me up and putting me by,” when I 
detained her with a gesture, and said,— 

“Just come into the library for a moment, 
Miranda ; I have something to say to you.” 

‘Dear me!” with an affected laugh; “ how 
dragic we are |” slowly, following me into the 
room. 

I elored the door after us, and said, with the 
slow of my newly-found couraga still possessing 
me,— 

“ Miranda, you have occupied my place for a 
sufficiently loug time. I would have borne with 
you longer, but this ie the climax. I may not 
garden in my own garden, select my own guests, 
wse my own carriages, So far that affected only 
myself, and I said nothing ; but when you turn my 
boy out of his nursery, and dismiss his nurse, you 
cross the rubicon. I am all for peace ; feuds in 
families are detestable, One word is as good as 
ten ; for the future kindly bear in mind that you 
are my guest!” and paused,’ and looked her 
steadily in the face 

“JT never beard of such rubbish, you little 
fury! just because I dismiss your trumpery 
nurse! This fs my brother’s house; and I shall 
do what T please fn it, and not ask your opinion.” 
She looked as if she could have struck me as she 

poke, ‘'And you know that he has long ago 
repented his folly in marrying you in sackcloth 
andashes. I doubt if he would have you under 
his roof if ho could have helped it.” 

“Never mind, my amiable Miranda!’ I said, 
in such a studied civil tone that she looked as if 
she could not believe her ears. “It is no affair 
of yours what George thinks of me—it is a ques- 
tion of what I think of you, and if you make 
yourself prominent In my house I shall treat you 
(having given you fair warning) exactly as you 
treated Moss—you will have to leave at once, 
The eervants have sense enough to know who is 
their legal mistress, and they will not dare to 
obey you against my orders, or they will be dis- 
missed, Spare me the pain and yourself the 
humiliation of-these orders being sent down to 





the housekeeper, and be so good as to hand me 
over the keys.” ‘ 

The keys were in a little red baskeb on the 
writiog-table, and Miranda, in a sudden, furious 
impulee of bafited rage, dashed at them and flung 
them, basket and all, straight at my head, say- 
ing,— 

“ Hateful woman, I shall pay you out for this 
yet,” and then fled out of the room without 
another word, leaving me to pick uphor missiles, 
and replace them in thelr basket, thanking my 
stars very warmly that the dreaded interview was 
over, and that Miranda had not, in accordance 
with her kind intention, brained me, put cut one 
of my eyes, or marked me for life, 

At dinner time she came down, looking pale 
and sulky, and a little nervous. I was quite 
calm, and affected to ignore her display of temper 
in the library. I went quite coolly and took my 
place at the head of the table, and motioned her 
to her side, 

I know she would have liked: to have run a 
carving-knife into me by the gleam in her eye, 
but there were three mea waiting, and she dis- 
sembled ; so did I, for I said, with a kind of 
matter-of-couree manner, for thelr benefit, 

‘To is time I begin my new duties, Mrs, 
Karslake, is ib not! I've been very lazy and 
havé had-a long holiday, but I must - my 
shoulder to the wheel—that weary housekeepin z 
agalu—or I shall be getting out of practice, and 
what would George say '” 

This was for the benefit of the servants’ hall, 
and Mrs. Karslake muttered and smiled assent, 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 


Arran a storm came a calm. Mra, Karslake, 
finding that I had vanquished Miranda in single 
combat, took part (like human nature) with the 
strongest side, and that was with mé. I think ino 
her heart, she, too, was glad to throw off 
Miranda's yoke. 

I was an easier mistress, T invited her special 
old cronies to lunch and dinner.’ I drove her 
about in the pony carriage to her heart’s content ; 
I studied her wishes as much as I possibly could 
without giving up my freedom ; and J invited her 
to constant and long séancrs in the nursery, 

Moss had come back. She at first refused to 
make any apology to Miss Miranda. She would 
not call her Mies Karslake, but as ehe owned to 
me that she had given her “a good piece of her 
mind ’’ I prevailed upon her, for the sake of the 
immediate comfort of all parties, to speak a few 
words of regret, 

"Tis only for your sake, miss””—she called me 
mise sometimes still, forshe had been a friend of 
Morrie’s; and known me {in those days of hollow 
splendour in Park-lane, so all was quiet now. I 
did not too abruptly dethrove Miranda,as she 
I’m certain, would have dethroned me. 

I came to my sovereignty by slow and surs and 
easy stages by the twenty-fourth, the day of the 
dinner-party, and had the reins quite gathered 
up, and felt the ground quite secure under my 
feet, All the guests had accepted, and I took 
great pains with the menu, and personally con- 
ducted the floral decorations. I had a taste for 
flowers, and the table did me credit.’ The guests 
were all of Miranda’s selection; and oh! that 
Colonel Moore or Mr. Chester would marry her ! 
It was my first entertainment, and I strained 
every nerve to do my very best. I wore black 
velvet and diamonds. Black velvet was not 
strictly mourning, bub then I was only Sir 
Anthony’s niece-in-law, and I looked so nice in 
black velvet ! 

Mrs. Sharp had been prepared for the new 
dynasty by Miranda, and took it all with cool 
nonchalance, , 

left her entertainment to herfriend. Dinner 
was good, no hitches, no burnt soup, watery sauce, 
or vague entrées, and after dinner everyone was 
in high good humour. [ set the elders to play 
whist, the musical people to the piano, the bores 
to talk to each other; and my duties done I 
appropriated Mr. Deane, a fair youth with a very 
receding chin and a watery and uncertain eye. 
I had my own reasons for selecting him ; he had 





been at Murree with G and I was now 
to have a nice long talk with him about Mra, ,. 
Thorne ! 

” * * 3 e * 

I walked out through the open French window 
into a rs balcony or verandah that overlooked 
the moonlit park, with Mr, Deane in my train, 
We were not alone though, At a distance another 
couple had seated themeelves to survey the 


landscape, and were presumably discussing it in 


w a ' 
“This bright white pegs dhe mgs me of 
India,” said my Leta gates out inte 
the very topic that I wished to start, "It's 
almost as light as day.” se ? 

‘flow much I should like to see India,” I re- 
plied. “ I'm sure I would like it,” = _ 

“I'm certain you would,” assented Mr. Deane. - 
“All ladies do, are made no end of oub 
there, especially if happen to ‘be pr ie 
leuuching a long look at. me. Was 
boy, though he was older than me, 
trying to pay me compliments? I felt inclined 


to box his ears. 
**Tt’s not to be made a greab deal of that my 
ambition tends. I would like to see the ryt 
the scenery, and the native people. What 

you as the finest scenery you have seen t” 

“ Oh—well—ah—scenery is not much in my 
line, but, of course, Murree is considered quite 
tip-top. I was there all last hot weather, and 
there was no end of fun. Your husband was the 
great man up there,” (Ah! now we are getting 
to it nicely.) 

** How do you mean!” T asked, innocently. — - 

‘Oh! being an A.D.C, and a good-looking 
fellow, and a firet-class rider and polo —— 
He went a heap of races, too; he won the 
race—that is, a bracelet given for competition 
among ladies’ horses, riddem by men nominated 
by their owners,” f 

“And for whom did my husband ride this 
interesting race ” 

** Oh, Mrs, Thorne, of course.” 

rds be alipped off is tong bes he tage 
words had slip oO 1e, but 
were too late. I did not affect to catch the 
meaning, and sald,— , 

“T believe he knows the Thornes very well, 
Are they nice people?!” in my most’ dulcet— 
tones, 

* Hum-—ah—well—strictly between, you and 
me, Lady Karelake, I don’t think you would care . 
about them. Thorne is a racing man, keeps horses, ‘ 
and has got your husband to-ride for him, That's 
how he knows him, but he is a bullying, drunken, 
little sot,” 

“ And she?” ie 

“Oh, she! Well, ehe’s a bit rapid, you. know, 
rides men’s horses al! over the place, bets, takes 
presents and that, but she has athunderiag good 
figure, and knows how to make use of her eyes, 
and all that sort of thing, and some men find her 
awfully fetching.” 

I did not like this description at all. 

“She always affects rich fellows in the cavalry, 
you know.” 

“Nay,” rather sharply, “how should I know, 
nor, for the matter of that, care? She does nob 
seem to be a nice sort of Let us change 
the subject, and talk of something else,” 

“Yon are quite right, we will, She is nob 
worth discussing ; and goodness knows, she gave 
enough reason for talk last May,” expressively. 
“ Her name was over the whole veary ay 

"Yn connection with another name?” I asked, 

si mney. 
“Yes,” turning very red. I could note his 
sudden suffusion as we were now re-entering the 
drawing-room, “in connection with another 
name, of course.” 

I looked at him, and he looked at me, I read 
in his eyes what I dared not ask, and what’ he 
dared not tell me, but I knew it as well as if he 
had spoken. t name wae George’s, 

Autumn set in—leaves were fluttering 
and falling, trees were becoming barer every 
day. One of these chilly October days I was 
summoned to London ‘to grandmamma. ‘She’ 
was very ill; according to Morris her hours were’ 
certainly numbered. ’ 
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I hurried off ab once, Mrs, Karslake made no 
objection, and if she had I should nob haye been 
“yestrained by it, I arrived io time, She was 
still conscious, but speechless ; it seemed to afford 
her pleasure to lie looking at me, with her thin, 
wrinkled hand in mine, her dim eyes fixed on 
my face. I read to her, I talked to her of my- 
self, of George, of my father. She heerd all, 
and nodded her head-—her tongue was paralysed. 

. She lingered on io this state—a kind of living 
pecs secis beve such is pe soe 
some ve on life, I was to 
send for Moss, and the boy and the grand- 
mother followed him up to London, aud ‘settled 
herself for the winter in her town house, coming 
over to see me daily, or I going to see her. 
Miranda had joined a gay party, and gone out 

to Cairo, and ['m sure her mother thed 
ae of her absence—I kaow 
t i $ 4 


I bated it all ea. 

After the the will was read. Ib was 
short uch to the point. vary penny 
of my 8 property, money ia 

her house in 


the funde, 


Park-lane, and her 
jewellery, laces, horses, 


plate, and equipages 
vere to me—to Kilen Lady K. e, 
I gasped, I involuntarily drewin my breath, 
as I listened to the ager 4 lawyer rolling large 
i All 


slow unetion, 
these sums were mine ! 

I had had no idea of dmanmma’s wealth. 
She had trebled a large in lucky iavest- 
ments, notably by the purchase of land iu the 
enetropolis, and in a rich mioeral district, and I 
was pre quite ay anes of the Karslake 
purse, I wasa 4 ric’ woman. 

There was a sea Sa etter i ee. which I 
‘opened and read alone, No money was to be 
spared in tracking down the real murderer of 
Mr. Sim, and I was to pay a large sum annually 
to my father, The letter was long, but this was 
the gist of its. 

Old Mes, Karslake was charmed at my sudden 
accession to fortune, and barangued to me over 
and over again on the subject of my good luck 
till I was out of patience. 

**It is very fine, of course, and very acceptable ; 
but it is not everything. Money cannot purchase 
health, or , or & fair name, or justice, or 
love. Money is not such a wonderful magician 
efter all,” 

I 8 this bitterly enough, a stood looking 
round my. own featencom, my mother-in- 
law sat near the fire with her he 


cup of tea in her hand, and with her grandson} 


a at her og t 4 
was gave, t I would gladly change 

places with some hap mechnhds athe who hed 
her husband's love and confidence, who hadeno 
Colonel Kant or Mra. Thorn to fear, and no ugly 
secrets in the past history of her relations, _ 
_ Great events, bad and good, generally happen 
in trios, The spring grandmamma died I became 
quite a female millionaire, hostilities broke out 
again in Afghanistan, and in a sharp action 

eorge was badly wounded. The first I heard 
of it was t h the papers, It happened that 
= day that I had beea running down the power 

money. 

I had b Mrs, Karslake, whom I now 
termed.“ grandmamma,” to stay to dinner, as 
she often did; and as we sat over the fire after- 
wards, talking in lazy, low voices, the discordant 
cries of ney and men passed under 
the window. Their shouts were Babel, but I 
caught the words “ desperate fighting.” 

I van over to the window, and opened it, and 

listened. 


leant out, and 
Retreat of the enemy. 


* Desperate fighting, 
Hoavy losses. Many men and officers killed,” 


had 


. quick 
woun 


‘Husears, 





I drew in my head, and went over and tore at 
the bell. Hanks, the butler, thought that the 
house was on fire, for he hurried up as fast as bis 
portly person could run, 

‘ Hanke,” I gasped, ‘a paper at once,” 

And then I turned, and sat down, and waited. 

Mrs. Karélake who wag a little deaf, and had 
been nodding and-dozing, did not understand 
what I was waiting for, I'm sure she fancied it 


+ was coffee, and I did not disabuse her mind, 


What was the use of tormenting her for, perhaps, 
nothing? Still, I had had a presentiment of 
something bad as I stood av the window and 
listened to that street cry. Would that this 
presentiment would turn out as worthless as that 
ee on and fooled me for so 
ong. 


» In a few moments Hanks returned, and placed 


a thin, very damp newspaper before me. 
How it rattled, and how my bands shook as I’ 
t 


I quickly passed over the large type, and ran 


my eye down to'that list that has made many a | 


heart to break—the list of killed and wounded, 
No, he was not among the killed--] drew a 
Pe a of relief—but he was among» the 


" Captain Johnson, R.A, clightly. 
“Captain Eiliot, Singapore Light Infantry, 
severely, 
“Sie George ee A.D.C., Major, 2vch 
y ” 


Ana how 


The paper swam before my eyes. 


was this to be broken to the poor old Isdy who 
‘was sitting up erect, opposite to me, smoothing 


her cap ribbons, and asking me so ixinotently 
“If there was any news ?” : 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


Arter the news recorded in the end of the last 
chapter we passed three long weeks of terrible 
anxiety, sometimes trembling ab every ring lest it 
should be the fatal telegram; at others feelin, 
more hopeful, and telling each other over an 
over again that all would be hoa fo : 

It appeared that George had ‘received his 
wound in the act of saving the life of a brother 
officer, whom a Pathan was about to cleave from 
wae rage “Gounne Kardibe,* e devotion and 
valour of Sir said the 
*€ Colonel Lape owes his life a Puls 
moment. The 29th Hussars may be juetly proud 
of the gallantry of their comrade, who had thus 
prominently distinguished himself on more than 
ep it d little paragraph 

6 was very gratifying to read lit 8 
like the above, and more gratifying still to Shar 
good accounts of the patlent—letters to me, not 
to his mother! Oh! how I tore them open and 
devoured them! His brother officers wrote to 
me by every mail, One of the letters I append ; 
it was one of the last I received, and ran as fol- 


“Dear Lapy Kanstiage — 

* Bafore the mail goes out I must scrib- 
ble you off a line, as I know you will be 
anxious about the patient, I am glad to 
that he is to be moved by dhooly—a kind of 
palanguin—by easy stages to the hill, and up at 
Murree he will receive every attention from his 
old friends, the Thorns—Dr. and Mrs, Thorn, No 
doubt he has often mentioned them. You need 
not be the least uneasy about him, as I know that 
Mra, Thorn is a good all-round nurse, and takes a 
great interest in George, and he will be in 
excellent hands, His next move, of course, will be 
to England on medical certificate, and I am sure, as 
soon as he can tay nea do so, he will be all im- 
patience to set his face homewards. The voyage 
will do him no end of good, not to speak of you 
at the end of ft. I hear the corporal calling for 
letters, so conclude in great haste, with kind 
regards, * Yours sincerely, 

“Epaar Lyon,” 


Part of this letter was very satisfactory and 
reassuring, but the latter part of it, with refer- 


ence to Mrs. Thorn and her interesfyin George, 
was by no means so plessant. I appeal to all 
young married women. Would not their hearts 

urn with fire and fury if they read a similar 
document, knowing wha: I knew with regard to 
Mrs. Thorn? Of course to poor, dear, simple 
Mra, Kareslake it was all most excellent, and she 
was truly thankful that her darling boy was 
abont to fall into the hands of such true, good 
hands, A» far as I was concerned I eald nothing, 
but E-had almost as soon he had fallen among 


“ Now that George was reported convalescent, 
and Mrs, Thorn appeared to be mistress of the 
position, f fell back on my former attitude of 
sullen reseutment, from which the cruel anxiety 
Thad felt for George for weeks—weeks whea [ 
was in ‘such a passion of despair and misery that 
the mere thought of his dying out there alone far 
away from me, and taking such thoughts of me, 
as I knew he barboured, with him to the grave, 
nearly drove me beyond the bounds of sanity. 
But now, now that he was well, now that he 


j was basking in that woman’s smfles—I always 


called her “that woman” when conversing 
with miyself—now that he had laid his laurels 
at Mrs, Thorn’s foot, it was a totally different 
affair, : 

He at once repudiated me; I secretly repu- 
diated him, Not one line had he penned to me 
and he might have guessed at my devouring 
fears ; nod even a word in pencil of enmity or 
forgiveness when he lIsy, as he and everyone 
around him believed, within a hair’s-breadth of 
the jaws of death. 

Each mail as io now came in brought letvers 
from him to his mother. She had no secrete 
from me now. I saw them, and surreptitiously 
read them over and over again, 

I studied his feeble pencil scrawl, then his 
feeble attempt with ink, finally his ordinary bold, 
black caligraphy. There was never one word of 
Mrs, Thorn. He spoke in a vague, general sence 
of “ kind friends ” and “ good Samaritans ;” and 
this reticence, this studied silence, I looked upon 
as a bad—nay, 2 fatal indication. 

By the end of May he wrote that he was quite 
restored and was coming home, but that his 
mother must not be frightened to see a very 

hastly and emaciated object. He wished to juin 

at Karslake in June ; and it seems scarcely 
cfedible, but it is quite true, that in all these 
letters there was nob a single allusion to me, and 
but few to the child. 

“You must not mind him, Nellie,” said the old 
lady as I once handed her back a letter, and I 
suppose she saw a suspicion of tearsin my eyes. 
“These Karslakes—you and I are not real Kars- 
Jakes by birth—have all, very queer tem 
They are themselves the/soul of generosity ant 
honour ; but once they take an“idea into their 
head it’s very hard to drive ib out. Your own 
son will be the same.” 

“Small comforb to me io that,” I said, 


werey. 

“But they have very good qualities, They 
are as constant as the sun—-sauother form of 
obstinacy. Nothing ever weans a Karslake from 
hia first love,” 

“Mra, Sharp—Lily Norton—was George’s first 
love,” I said, iriumphantly, feeling that I had 
caught the old lady iv her own net, 24 

** No, no,” very eagerly. ‘I know him better 
than you do, He would have been a miserable 
man, married to that shallow, vain, malicious 
little creature, You see I have my eyes abont 
me, She was only a paselug fancy. She took 
his eye because she was such a contrast to him- 
self, so very helpless. That was assumed, and eo 
very languishing and so fair—that was assumed.” 

" Yes, certainly,” I assented. “Milk of roves 
and the last thing in orange hair dye.” 

Miranda won’t hear a word against her, 
though,” said the old iady, lowering her voice to 
a whisper, as if she feared that her daughter was 
listening ; but it’s a long way to Cairo. 

“ True,” I remorked, very impressively ; ‘‘ but 
you and I know that Miranda is carried away by 
impulse, and is neither prudent nor wise.” 

It was the middie of July before George came 





home, We had expected him several times, put 
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MIRANDA, IN A SUDDEN, FURIOUS IMPULSE OF BAFFLED RAGE, FLUNG BASERT, KEYS 


in the end he took us quite unawares. I had 
been doubtful about staying at Karslake when he 
was to be there. I was independent now, in 
every sense of the word, I had my own house in 
Park-lano, my own servants, my own carriages, 
Why should I stay? I longed to see George, and 
yet I dreaded meeting him. 

Our attitude to each other for the future was 
do be so strange, It was not difficult to maintain 
an armed peace when divided by six thousand 
ralles of sea and land, but it would not be so casy 
under the same roof. 

I hinted my idea of moving back to town to 
Mrs. Karslake, but at the very first breath of my 
suggestion she cast up her hands and her eyes 
and eald that “ib was outof the question. Was 
Imad. I must study ap nees. If we had 
been humble folk it would not have been so im- 
perative, but now there was George's position in 
the county as a landowner and representative of 
such an old family. 

“T was a marked woman,thanks to my wealth. 
Yes, and my looks,” she added. “Then there was 
the child to be thought of. What would people 
say if George’s return was the signal for my 
leaving his house ?” 

““They may say what they please,” I said, de- 
fiantly. 

"No, my dear, they may not, You cannot 
afford to cut Mrs. Grundy or to flout public 
opinion ; and besides this, I’m sure that gr 
and George will make it up, He is very fond of 
you.” 

“ Oh, very,” I assented, sarcastically. 

"Heis, I am sure,’ she proceeded, with in- 
oreased animation 

“ Very well, grandmamma. 
for ft,” I replied, bitterly. 

" And besides, my dear, in letting the full light 
of public opinion in upon you and George's affairs, 
by living aloof and alone, you will be the sufferer 
—he will not. In these cases ft’s the woman who 
gets all the suepicion and the man sympathy— 
no matter which of them {sin the wrong—so be 
guided by an old woman and stay.” 
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Miranda bad returned to bein time to welcome 
ber brother. She was. more guarded and more 
civil, but stray little straws showed me how the 
wind blew, and she hated me secretly, more 
bitterly, than ever. 

As 1 have said previously, George came home 
in the end quite unexpectedly. I was out when 
he arrived. I had taken Mose, and baby, now 
aged ove yearard four months, and no longer a 
baby, but a young gentleman who could walk, 
and who could things off tables by the 
slight effort of stan on tiptoe. 

had taken him fora nice long country drive 
after his dinner, I had a very pretty pheeton 
and pair of cobs of. my own, and drove up to the 
door about five o’clock, in time for George junior’s 


tea. 

The cobs were hot, and I stood for a moment 
giving directions to the groom to walk them 
about, and then I ran up the steps, and passed 
into the nice, dim, cool hall T cheated that 
Vokes looked at me rather curlously—in a kind of 
semi-paternal manner, bub I never dreamed of ft 

due to anything out of the common. By 
our latest reckoning, Geo: not having come 
amr in the Rome, was not due now for another 
weer, 

‘* Where is Mrs, Karslake?” I was going to 
say, but I knew it was a silly question. 

She was bound to be buried in the cosiest 
chair in the drawing-room—a novel on her knee, 
and a fan in her hand—declariog that “it was the 
hottest afternoon she had ever known.” She made 
this statement on an average three times a week 
during the summer, r 

I opened the door and went in, taking off m 
hat as I didso. Ib was a large, long room, with 
s big window and pillars at the far end, as well as 
three windows on the left hand as you entered. 

All the striped blinds were down ; ferns and 
exotic plants in pots gave a green look to the 
tout ensemble, 

Mrs. Karslake was aitting Sosine, me, and 
Mirands was standing up, In the det} I fancy, of 





leaving the room, 

















ALL, STRAIGHT AT MY HEAD. 


“ How nice and cool you are in here! I-——” 
The rest of the sentence died away on my tongue, 
as I noticed the back of a man’s head just above 
one of the two wicker chairs. 


(To be continued). 


Tue herd of European bisons protected by the 
Tears of Russia in the forest of Bj 
Lithuania, numbered 1,900 In 1856, but is now 
reduced to 500, and shows no sign of increase, 
The dwindling of the herd is ascribed to in- 
breeding, due to the. confined area of the 
reservation, 
Tue Peruvians certainly show great 
in the manufacture of pottery. A Sevastio tome form. 
of vessel has a lens lapden geek etd sather stout, 
chunky body. The vessels for the most part are 
made to represent living creatures, and have - 
ings for eyes, nostrils and mouth. 
these veasels are filled with any bs mort we to 
rushes from these openings with 
sounds. A vase re ting | mountain-cad 
gives forth sounds like the mew of the living 
creature, A bird-design sings or whistles; a 
dish with coiled serpents hisses, Other figures 
equeak or screech, according to the animals they 
An amusing object is the figure of a 
very old woman. When water was turned into 
this jar there were sounds of sobbing and 
and tears trickled from the eyes and rolled 
the cheeks. A design was a veszel shaped 
like a double- bird. This jar must 
filled from the bottom, and yet not a drop would 
flow out when it was turned over, alt) if it 
were slightly inclined the water ran out orm 
These people appear to have reduced 














ONE SPRING AND RONALD WAS IN BIS SEAT BY THE GROOM'S SIDE, 


LORD KINGSLEY’S HEIR. 


—0— 
CHAPTER XIII. 


It was one of the chief traite in Viola Orme’s 
ov that she always leant to the weaker 


William Thorndale had proved his own worth- 
leseness to her, and had striven to do her a cruel 
injury, yet, no sooner did the news of his mis- 
fortune reach her than she was to pi 
him extremely, and to cordially detest the 
who was to rob him of all he expected to be 
his own, 

Lady Ashlyn had rented a house on her 
brother-in-law’s estate ever since her husband’s 
Abbey! and Lady Kicowey, hat bo expensed 

, aD iy y 80 6x told 
her sister she should not be able peg g over 
until after the house invited to slaughter 
the partridges, had d ; that ft was the 
greatest possible surprise to the Countess to see 
the well-known barouche drive up to her door on 
the last day of August. 

“To is your Aunt Jessy,” she said to Viola, 
pats» ig the a, of beautiful girlhood in 
a soft white cambric drese, was 
some flowers for the dinner-table. ee 

" ” corrected Viola, smiling, “not 
- herself, Aunt Jessy never us a visit at 
eleven o’clock in the morning in her life ; besides, 
to-day, she will be extra busy. The guests asked 
for the shooting arrive this afternoov, and if 
Uncle Ronald has not come back she will be at 
her wits’ end,” 

But Viola was mistaken, 

‘The Marchioness is in the drawing-room, my 
lady,” announced a servant; ‘‘she desired me 
to say she wishes to see you alone,” 

Lady Ashlyn and daughter exchanged 
ogee — the bef left he room, 

ere be an matter ?” breathed 
the Countess, -_ 

“ Unele has not come home, and Aunt Jessy 





wants you to help her entertain her house party,” 
Viola, é 


**In that case she couid have told me her wishes 
before you.” 

Viola blushed crimson. 

“YT don’t think Aunt Jessy likes me as much as 
she used to do, Mother, dear, if you make any 
promises about g to the Abbey, please leave 
me out of ib, We have only just got home, and 
I want to stay here ; and now you will have Aunt 
Jessy offended if you keep her waiting 


t when Lady Ashlyn reached the drawing- 
room and caught sight of her sister she was posl- 
tively frightened. Marchioness was pale and 
wan, Her eyes were red with crying, and her 
whole was of the utmost dejection, 

“My Jessy," and the Countess kissed her 
fondly, ‘' what can have happened to distreas you 
wo} do hope you have no bad news of 
Ronald }” 


ty ip forse 


“He came home yesterday,” 
‘And he is well ?”’ 
"In the best of health ; but he has broken my 


The elder sister began to fear that Lady 
was suffering from some delw fon. 
be threatened with brain fever, and 

this extraordinary mood be the first symptem of 
the gg 1 

“My Jessy | Every one knows that Rimald 
adores ye, and would give his life to spar!) you 
pain, You must be beside yourself to think 
otherwise.” 

Lady Kingsley burstintotears. . 

“T am not you, Eljzabeth. I have no 
child of my own, and I love Will with all my 
heart, He was only a little lad when he ‘first 
came to us, and he always cared more for me thar 
anyone else, Ronald has been harsh to him often } 
but I never dreamed of this |” 

“Do you mean that Will and his uncle have 
quarrelled $” asked the Countess, ning to 
think that perhaps it was as well al 
Viola had relaned to marry young Thorndale. 





*Tt’s worse than that. I shouldn’t mind a 
quarrel, Lord Kingsley is too warm-hearted not 
to forgive him soon. 

“Then what is it #” 

** Will is disinherited,” 

*But he can’t be,” said Lady Ashlyn, be- 
wildered ; “‘ you know as well as I do that the 
property is en and Will tc the helr-at-law.” 

“He was. You know how Ronald has been 
rushing about the country lately. Well, it seems 
he has been trying to a nearer heir, and 
he has actually succeeded. He means to bring 
home a vulgar wretch brought up as a grocer’s 
boy to Ki Abbey.” 

“ Jeasy,dobecalm,’’ entreated her sister ; ‘' how 
a Efe or + yor pln za on al 

“T feel wild,” sai r Lady Kingsley.. “ The 
story is simple se? yg some wretched man who 
came back from the colonies this eummer has 
actually persuaded Kingsley that his brother 
John was married.” 

“I do not feel surprised myself,” admitted 
the Countess. ‘Nothing else would explain the 
strange retirement in which he spent his last 

ears, Why; even his own father often never 
w where he was.” 

“Well, he was married and left a son ; just 
because this boy’s father was *J year older than 
poor Will’s, my must lose all.” 

Lady Adhlys looked troubled. 

** Ronald is sure of his proofs, I suppose ?” 

“He ought to be,” retorted Lady Kingeley, 
“for he’s been like Cain rushing to and fro on 
the face of the earth to findthem, I told him 
last night that he ought to havs silenced Mr. 
Talbot, and buried his suspicions fn silence. If 
this miserable stranger did uot claim his righte, 
why should Will be despoiled for his sake #” 

shook her head. 

“Tb is far the matter should be settled 
by Ronald in his own life time. If the question 
were raised after his death, a long and expensive 


lawsuit might follow. 
* Don’t talk like a book,” said the Marchion- 
ess, irritably. ‘* Have you no pity for us ?” 
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**T have a «reat deal, [ know it must be terri- 
ble for you and Ronald to have to put a stranger 
in Will's place, but it is far better this should be 
discovered now than later. Ronald may live 
twenty or thirty years yet, and thus will be able 
to save a handsome sum for William’s future.” 

‘* There ia s!| my money,” said Lady Kingsley; 
“‘that is what I came to see you about.” 

**Bat that is eettled on you,” said the 
Countess, who understood businesé matters much 
better then her sister. ‘‘ You can’t touch it.” 

** It is settled on me for my life, with reversion 

o you or Viola (whichever survives me) if I die 
childless ; you surely wouldn’t grudge the money 
to Will? I haven’t spoken to my huband yet, but 
I thought if we all signed some sort of paper the 
law would let me make over the principal to Will,” 

Lady Ashlyn shook her head. 

‘* I think not.” 

“You mean you would not renounce your 
claim” 

“‘T would renounce wine gladly; but—I am 
not sure—I beliove the money is so settled that 
it reverts to our father’s nearest surviving de- 
scendant in the event of your death. I might 
sign away my own claim, but I could not sign 
away that of \iola, or her possible children.” 

Lady Kingsley went off on another grievance. 

''My husband says the new heir must come to 
the Abbay, That we owe it to the good old name 
to try and fit him for his future position.” 

“You have not told me his story yet,” ob- 
ssrved Lady Ashlyn, ‘and, Jessy dear, we could 
discuss things so much more easily if I knew his 
name,” 

‘* Ronald Thorndale ; his mother was our game- 
keeper's daughter.” 

The Countess shrugged her shoulders. 

‘*Then Jack probably married her for her 
beauty, and as he was oue of the handsomest men 
I ever met, their son ought to be good-jooking, 
How oldis he?” 

‘* Twenty-two. His step-father is a grocer’s 
shopman, and his mother, to make him genteel, 
started him as a city clerk. Oh, Elizabeth, I 
know justwhat he will be like, stout, stunted and 
narrow-chested, he'll stoop from sittiug so much 
over his books, he'll wear paper collars, and his 
coat sleeves will be greasy.” 

‘« Dear, money will remedy all that,” said her 
sister, gently. 

‘‘But that’s nob the worst ; he'll talk English 
like a cockney, and he'll have no more manners 
than are taught at a Board school. Elizabeth, 
just fancy, our men-servants will probably be 
more presentable than my husband's heir !”’ 

In vain Lady Ashlyn strove to think of con- 
solation ; she really felt deeply grieved for her 
sister, though she quite believed Jessy was 
raking the worst of her troubler, 

“How does Kingsley take it?’ 

“T believe he is giad,” said the Marchioness 
bitterly, “at any rate he does not feel for 
Will as I do,” 

“And Will, himself! Does he know it?” 

“Yes. He is broken-hearted. Think what 
troubles he has had lately, poor boy! First, 
Viola’s cruel rejection, 2ow this,” 

*‘T am very sorry for him,” said the Countess, 
slowly, “ but I can’t help pitying his cousin.” 

** For beiog my husband’s heir?” she asked, 
sarcastically, 

“In a meacure, yes. I mean it will be hard 
for a shy, nervous young man, who has seen very 
little of the world, to be thrown suddenly among 
strangers who have no desire for his society.” 

** He ought to be thankful his uncle is willing 
to acknowledge him,” 

“ Have they met?” 

*‘ Yes ; but before Ronald had any idea of the 
relationship. He went over to Dieppe to consult 
Mr. Grey, and this young man was then acting 
as his secretary.” 

“Oh, come, Jessy, if he’s a secretary he can’t 
be uneducated !” 

“ T never said hewas,” retorted the Marchioness. 
“T haven't a doubt that he is very sharp, and 
cariied off prizes at the nearest Board school to 
his home. Anyone can write and spell, and a 
secretary isn’t required to do much elee. He 
won't know how to behave. He will say ‘sir’ 
to the butler, and come to dinuer in a coloured 





suit ; most likely he puts bis koife in his mouth, 
and says ‘miss’ when he talkstoagirl. Oh, it’s 
a terrible business |” 

“I can’t help thinking Kingsley would not 
ba ame here if he were utterly unpresentable,” 
said sister. “ Now, Jeasy, it’s no use orying 
your eyes out! Ill come over to-morrow a 
helpryou entertain your visitors. Tell Will I'm 
very'sorry ; and, my dear, when the new nephew 
comes, if -he really is very terrible, and you can’> 
introduce him to people, you can always send 
him over here when you and Kiugsley are going 
to dioner-parties, and the like.” 

Very hard grew the fece of the Marchioness, 

“Te you think he would “d - baa ny 
but if Will was not.good enough. r 
fellow would oO oa, gs ot aaah» 
¥ pe I bad no such otis _ tess. 

o confess the truth, Jessy, very 
much my child and Will could have come 
together ; but Viola and I have had « long talk 
since we came home; and, ama result, I have 
ae never to try mateb-making for her 
again, 
income will be at-amydeath—(my jointure goes 
back to Lord Ashlyn)—snd she says it is. more 
than enough to keep her; so we have agreed’ she 
is to please herself, and if she becomes an old 
maid I am not to reproach her.” ; ‘ 
~ It was with a very grave face that Lady Ashlyn 
rejoined her daughter after the Marchioness had 
driven away. iy 

**She stayed two houra, dear!” said Viola, 
reproachfully. “What did she want? Ignow 
there is nothing wrong with Uncle Ronald, for I 
sent out and asked the footman, and he said his 
master came home yesterday quite well.” 

Lady Ashlyn gave Viola 4 brief account of 
what had happened, concluding with,— 

“T am thankful now that you and William 
Thorndale are not engaged,” 

Viola smiled, haif sadly. 

“T never could have been happy with him. 
But this is most terrible news, and I think I 
agree with Aunt Jessy it is a pity Mr. Talbot ever 
told his story to Uncle Ronald.” 


“My dear! I thought you would be pleased. | 


You have seemed so very hard on Will lately,” 

** Pleased! I don’t consider Will much of a 
master for that grand old Abbey ; but a son of 
the people—a man of about the social status of a 
amali shopkeeper—why, it’s dreadful!” 

Aud to her nrother’s surprise Viola quite sided 
with Lady Kingsley ; she pitied Will intensely, 
and when next they mot was so extremely 
gracious to him that he decided she had quite 
forgiven his conduct at the picnic, 

“When is your cousin coming?” she de- 
manded; the occasion being a diuner-party at 
which Will had been her allotted cavalier. 

‘He says not till October, Mr, Grey is going 
to spend the winter at Algiers, and this fellow 
thinks he can’t leave him before he sails,” . 

“ Very high and mighty.” 

“Vastly condescending,” agreed Will, " Per- 
sonally, IT am not sorry, It is a kind of 
reprieve.” 

“Surely you won’t,stay here to meet him } ” 

“TI must. Uncle Ronald is good enough to offer 
me the agency of the estate. A sort of cottage 
goes with the post, and I should prefer to move 
myself and my belongings there; but poor 
Aunt Jessy can’t bear the thought of it, and 
Uncle Ronald is good enough to say ‘he had 
rather I stayed at ‘the Abbey. They seem to 
think | may be useful as a kind of social tutor to 
the new heir, teaching him the minor laws of 
etiquette and that sort of thing.” 

* But it will be horrid for you,” 

He sighed, : 

‘A great mauy things have been horrid for 
me lately. Now that we are alone, Viola, I 
should like to ask your pardon for—for what 
happened at Riverside. I was my- 
self, but I loved you go,” J 

Viola softened imperceptibly, her thies 
always went to the losing side, Mere 

"| forgive you freely, Will, and I should like 
us to be friends. We never can be more, be- 
cause——” 

He looked at her fearlessly, 

“ Because of Janet Ingleby} Ob, Viola! you 


I have explained ‘tosher just what her | 





are not the first person who hasbeen deceived 
@ specious tale,” 
“Do you mean-——” 
“TI have no doubt ehe told you 
down to a certain point. Iwas the 
innocent cause, of her leaving her 
though I had never spoken a word to her that 
would not have spoken before you or my aunt, 
“When she was homeless and penniless it 
seemed to me my duty to provide for her, and 
she seemed ao. » poor child, I went to see 
80 


‘Of course it would have been more prudent 
r ve more en 
to get some lady to befriend her, but you know 
Aunt Jessy | b would she have said if 
bad asked her to be good to a pretty gir 
who had no claim.on her or me? ~ 

‘But for the influenza, little Miss 
would have got s situation in a school, 
have gone well. I am quite sure 
dreamed of, the 
ill, I have been to 
inflaenza the patient k 


ris 
patent fs of his tn 
proofs 
who had listened to Janet’s path 
later on heard it. confirmed by 
actually duped by Will Thorndale into 
that he was.sinned against, not sinning. 

“Don’t take your, friendship from me,” 
pleaded Will. “ Heaven knows I've nothing 
else left to make life worth living.” 

She let her hand rest fora moment in his as 
she gave her 


Arter all Lord Kingsley did nob return to 
Dieppe and personally tell the young secretary of 
the wonderful change which had taken wD prs: in 
his prospects, The Marquis was passionately . 
attached to his wife, She had not-the power to 
make him doa wrong ; therefore, all her lamen- 
tations did not induce him to keep secret the 
discovery that his brother John had left a son, 
but just because he had to cross her fn the great 
thing he yielded to her in the little, and pro- 
mised that he would not leave her in order to 
carry the ate aoe be nate 

Surely, she said peevishly, young 
could find his way back to England by himeelf 

Lord Kingsley had in truth seen very little of 
Ronald during his flying visit to rien Utterly 
engrossed in his own difficulties he had been very 
absent-minded during the brief space the ten 
man was in his company, and the secretary, wit 
a delicacy which must have been innate in 
him, was careful to intrude upon the two old 
friende as little as possible, 

Pressed by his wife to remember what the 
“usurper” was like, the Marquis really hardly 
knew what to answer. 

“ Ge struck meas very shy. I remember he 
hardly spoke at all at dinner, and seemed de- 
lighted to escape when it was over. Grey praised 
him up to the sky ; declared he was one of 
nature's gentlemen, and eo on. He couldn’s have 
done anything very dreadful, Jessy, or I must 
have noticed it.” 

“¢ Aad you insist on his coming here?” 

“My dear, don’t fancy I like the fden any 
better than you gee He ae me ma igh a 
time. It ie b parcel of acknow’ z 
him as Ronald Thorndale that he should come 
here and be presented to my friends and neigh- 
bours as John’s éon. I do not’ say that he will 
have to live here for the rest of his life,” 

And ‘his wife’s Irritation had «uch an effect 
upon Lord Kingsley that hia letter to Mr. Grey 
was different from what it might have been 
had his kind, generous nature been left unbiazeed. 


“Dgar Grey, rar x 4 
“The problem which has troubled me 

since Jane is solved, John’s son isa living reality, 
and no other than your secretary, There is no 
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room for doubt, I have seen Mrs. Thorn, and I 
should have known her anywhere as Molly Dean, 
the ekeeper’s daughter. 

“Jarvis will have to go° gh a few legal 
formalitivs ; but the main fact is . Your 
inndlady’s protégé is my nephew and heir. 

** Jessy is almostheart-broken over Will’s fallen 
fortune’s, Will himeelf bears his defeat better than 
we expected. There is no false pride and no 
mlice about the iad, He himself that 
he should become my agent or bailiff, and re- 
maining in the neighbourhood, help me to teach 
the new heir a little of the manners and customs 
of our class, 

“Jarvis will taken week or two to get things 
ready ; but I should say that by the 15tb all 
would be accoraplished, and Ronald can start for 


England as soon after that date as he pleases, 
“T leave to tell him of his good fortune, 
Whatever happens the moment the breath’s 


out of body will have the Abbey and a 
parr come; Meanwhile I am willing to re- 
ceive on along visit, and introduce him to 
the county, 

“T can't profess leasure at the prospect of a 
gamekeeper’s leon being the head of my 
house, but I do my duty. 

‘¢ As to the present I will make Ronald a fixed 
allowance, to be increased on his marriage. I 
want you to do all the explanations for me, and 
soadd another to the many kindneeses you have 
shown your affectionate friend, © “* Kmasiry.” 


“Ts any the matter, sir?” 

This question came from Ronald, He had 
found Mr. Grey silent and abstracted at break- 
fast, after which the savant had retired to bis 
own room, 

Ronald had wafted til! an hour after their usual 
time for commencing work, and then he had ven- 
tured upstairs, and tapred lightly at Mr. Grey's 

oor. 

It was opened instantly, and nothing could 
have been kinder than the expression of the old 
man’s face as he glanced at his protégé, 

“Nothing is the matter with me, Ronaid,” 
he said, simply ; “but I have bad a letter from a 
friend giving mea very delicate commission, I 
came up here to think over how I could best 
form it; but my solitary musings haven’t helped 
me much, so J’ll come down and get on with our 
morning's i y 

Fortunately there were few letters to read or 
answer, and when these had been finished the 
old man said, suddenly,— 

“Everything else can wait till to-morrow. I 
waut to talk to you seriously, Ronald.” 

“ T hope you are not feeling worse,” said the 
secretary, anxiously, for Mr. Grey had had a very 
bad attack of illness since Lord Kingsley’s visit. 

‘* I’m perfectly well, or shall be when I've had 
a winter in Algiers, I am dreadfully disappolaied 
you can’t go with me.” 

“But I thought I was to go; that you had 
settled the question.” 

“Sol 3 but I didn’t know what was in 
store for you then, Ronald, I can’t fence with 
you, and I aur not good at breaking news. Do 
you know that you are not my landlady’s 
nephew, and not the son of Silav’Thorn ?”’ 

“Thave known it eince last June.” 

* Arid haven't you any curiosity as to your true 
name—your real relations }” 

“T have a great deal, but-—” 

“Goon; I hate half sentences.” 

“My mother told me my father came of a 
noble family, After that I wanted to know no 
more. It seemed tome my duty wasclear. I 
had to work hard to put myself into such a posi- 
tion my proud kindred would have no reason to 
be of me, Then I meant to ask my 
mother my real name, and to’ go to my uncle, 
not because I wanted anything from him, but 
that he might see my father had left a son.” 

“T am your uncle Ronald,” 

" What ? ” 

“{ will put it differently. Your dead father 
and my wife were brother and sister ; you 
are the son of Lord John Thorndale, and the 
Marquis of who came to see me not long 
®go, ts your father’s brother.” 

“But are you sure? Who told you!” 


| "Lord Kis 





y has lately had a suspicion that 
his brother John married privately and left a 
child ; he has advertised for information; and 
neg mother came to his lawyers with proofs of 
cr own marriagé and your birth. There are 
a few legal formalities still to be gone through, 
and then you will be a very grand person indeed 
~-Lord Kingsley’s heir !” 
Rocrg 2 started; a dark red blush dyed his 


“T thought that Mr. William Thorndale was 
Lord epg dt heir.” 

the world in general; but his father 

was a year y than yours, therefore you 

have a nearer claim. I expect Lady Ashlyn is 

thankful “— y now that her daughter is not 

e to Will.” 
lifted his eyés proudly to the old man's 


face, ° : 

“Tf Viola had cared for—for my cousin, 
his changed fortunes would have made no differ- 
ence to her,” 7” 

“Not atall. But then she never professed to 
care, Konald, I can’t make you out. Don’t 
you understand what I have told you ? © You will 
have one of the finest estates, one of the oldest 
titles in England. Is it possible that you don’t 
car: 1” 


2 

Ronald sighed, 

‘I care too much,” he said, slowly. ‘‘I was 
always arobitious, Mr, Grey; but when my mother 
told me I had the right to call myself a gentle- 
man, when you took me into your employ, it 
seemed to me I had gained my dearest wish; now 
the very greatness of the change frightens me.” 

“Tut, tut, there's nothing to be alarmed at,” 
said the old man, re-assuringly; “ there are plenty 
of young fellows who would be thankful to be in 
your shoes,” . 

“T know. But remember, Mr. Grey, I go to 
fill the place of another man. Don’t you suppose 
William Thorndale will hate me for the rest of 
my life?” 

“T never cared for Will,” objected Mr. Grey; 
*¢ you're twice the fellow he is,” 

Ronald smiled half sadly, 

“T saw him once, I think I told you “of the oc- 
casion ; in leaving the Academy I picked upa 
little satchel Lady Viola Orme had dropped and 
returned ib to her; she sald a few words of thanks 
but Mr. Thorndale was annoyed at the delay. As 
the carriage drove off I heard him ask Lady Viola 
why she ‘did not give the beggar a shilling and 
get rid of him.’ I think the fron entered my soul 
then 


“Tb was bad manners, and unfeeling,” agreed 
the savant, “ but my dear lad, you needn’t feara 
repetition of it. Will Thorndale will be more 
likely in future to borrow of you than to offer 
you alms.” 

Ronald came s step nearer, and spoke with 
feverish eagerness. 

**Do you believe in fate? Do you believe there 
are moments which influence our whole after 
life ? » : 

** Possibly,” 

‘“'Thet was such a moment to me; before that 
day I don’t believe I really disliked any one. 
When Mr. Thorndale had driven off I felt as if I 
hated him, I seemed to feel in my heart that he 
would do me some terrible injury; that we were 
destined to meet again.” 

‘Well, Lexpect you must meet pretty often 
as you are first cousins; but, Ronald, it is_you 
who do the Injury, not Will.” 

Strong as he was Ronald shuddered from head 
to foot, 

**Can’t you — me as your secretary?” he 
implored. ‘‘ {shall never ask Lord Kingsley for 
anything; why can’t he let me go on as Lam? I 
am happy here.” 

**} would gladly keep you, but, Ronald, it fs 
not a question of inclination. You are the lawful 
heir to Kingsley Abbey, and must bs recognised 
as such by your uncle in his lifetithe, or a lorg 
and tiresome lawsuit — follow his death, 
Then as the heir of the Abbey you are a very 
important person, and there are a great many 
little social points you will want to study.” 

Again that dusky flush. 

* You mean I want teaching how to bebave?”. 

*"No, Ronald, don't twist my words. You 





are ® gentleman in thought and feeling. You 
have been well educated, and speak correctly ; 


but more than that will be expected from the 


next Marquis of Kingsley. You'll have to ride 
and drive; you must be able to’carry a gun; 
attend the meets, and be ab home on the ice, 
a you have never been to a party in your 
ife +” ‘ ™ 

“ Never ; except to Mr, Thorn’s annual tea- 
party to the Bible Brethren, an?,’’ with a twinkle 
of fun in his beautiful eyes, “I don’t think that 
would in the least resemble Lord Kingsley’s 
hospitable gatherings.” 

“T have lived out of the world so long that I 
can be of no use to you here,” said Mr. Grey. 
““There’s a certain way of doing things people in 
society have to pick up. They have to hide their 
feelings, conceal sentiments, and so on. 
No, it ien’t rubbish ! some of it’s very necessary, 
Well, all this you'll pick up at Kingsley Abbey.” 

“Ie the Marquis so deceitful ?” 

Mr. Grey ee outright, 

* Kingsley’s the most truthful man I ever met. 
Oh, boy, it’s hard to explain what I mean, You 
must get used to being a person of importance— 
learn how to order people about; never betray 
bog opinions to people who think differently. 

t’s very difficult to make it clear. You'll pick 
up more ab the Abbey in a week than I could tell 
you in a year,” 

® And you think I must go there!” 

“J fear so.” 

“ And when ?” 

“ Any time after the 15th of this month.” 

“Then I will go as soon as I have seen you off 
to’ Algiers, Oh, yes,” as Mr. Grey- began to 
remonstrate, ‘‘ that will be quite soon enough ; I 
shan’t be half used to the idea then.” 

“ You'll soon feelat home. When I come back 
to England in the spring I mean to offer myself 
to the Marchioness as a guest, just to see if you’ve 
grown too grand to know me,” 

"You know better, sir. What is Lady Kings- 
ley like ¥” 

Mr. Grey shook his head. 

“'T can’t describe ladies. She is gentle and 
clinging, worships her husband, and is a little 
old-fashioned,” 

“TI like old-fashioned people,” said Ronald, 
hopefully; “ but then if she is so fond of William 
Thorndale of course she’l! hate me.’ 

“T. can’t imagine her hating anyone ; she is 
very sweet and gentle ; pereonally, I prefer her 
sister, Lady Ashlyn.” 

* Lady Viola’s mother ?” 

“Just so, Lady Ashlyn has far more intellect 
than her sister, though she is not so gentle. I 
rather fancy, Ronald, a woman with a big brain 
always has a large heart to go with it. Now, 
Lady Kingeley is just the least bit narrow. I 
have heard her lament over her niece as ‘so 
shockingly fast ;’ now Viola Orme never did a 
fast thing In her life; she is a modern girl down 
to her finger tips, but she never did or said a 
thing to be ashamed of yet, and she is a hundred 
times too good for Will Thorndale, for whom the 
Marchioness designed her.” 

In due time Ronald heard from his mother, a 
gentle, loving letter.of congratulation. She told 
him of Lord Kingsley’s extraordinary generosity, 
and of how her husband intended to start a 
grocer’s shop of his own with the welcome roll of 
bank-notes, 

“He is so pleased,” wrote Mrs, Thorn, “he 
actually said I might write and ask you to spend 
a week with us, but I refused, You belong toa 
different sphere now, Ronald. I only want you 
to remember that your own father was one of the 
noblest men who ever lived, and that my only 
hope is to see you like him.” 

From Lora Kingsley’s reply to his own letter 
Mr. Grey gathered the Marquis was divided 
between relief at the unknown nephew’s arrival 
being ee and annoyance that the young 
man should have presumed to alter the date 
without his leave. 

“J have plenty of money,” said Mr. Grey, 
abruptly, one morning soon after Ronald had 
learned his good fortune, “ and I have vo one but 
myself to spend 1b on; I know you are as proud 
as Lucifer, but in one matter you must let me 
have my own way.” 
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“ What is it?” 

“I know the appearance required of gueste at 
such a house as Kingsley Abbey ; you must let 
me set you up with everything you need, and 
give you a small eum for pocket-money till the 
Marquis settles an allowance on you.” 

"*T had much rather not.” —_ 

“Don't rob mea of a pleasure lad, I haven't 
too many.” 

And that was why, when Ronald Thorndale 
at length took his place iu the train for Kings- 
ley, he carried with him all the proper impel. 
menta of a young man of fortune, two well- 
filled portmanteaus, as many hat boxes,a thick 
travelling rug and so on, while his clothes bore 
the stamp of a first-rate tailor, and the plain 
cable chain which eyeniee his watch was of 
real gold. He wanted nothing in his outward 
appearance to’ create a favourable im; fon ; 
but it was to be questioned whether in his most 
anxious days in Ramsden-road, he had ever felt 
more thoroughly depressed. 

Quick to read between the lines, Ronald felt 
certain Lord and Lady Kingsley deplored his 
existence, There had not been,one kindly mes- 
sage from the Marchioness, while, surely if her 
husband's letters to Mr. Grey had been of a - 
sant character, one or two of them would have 


been offered for the perusal of the person they. 
concerned, 


most 

No ; Ronald understood the position perfectly. 
Husband and wife were on the side of the ne- 
phew they had brought up from childhood. Too 
honourable not to yield the stranger his rights of 
birth, they yet intended to keep him outside 
the circle of their affection, and treat him with 
cold indifference, 

They were prepeged to see in Ronald not the 
child of a dearly brother, but the grandson 
of a former gamekeeper on thelr own estate, 

“I’m bound to go to the Abbsy,” mused 
Ronald, drearily, “at least Mr. Grey seemed to 
think so; but if things are as I expect nothing 
will induce me to stay there. I'd rather go 
back to London and try for a City clerkship.” 

He stopped abruptly. Thought is free, and 
his had travelled back to the summer afternoon 
when he firet saw Viola Orme. 

He knew from Mr. Grey her country home 
was within a few miles of the Abbey, and that 
she was often with the Marchioness. 

Now Ronald loved this girl he had seen but 
once—loved her with every fibre of his heart. 

The only time she had spoken to him there 
had been a wide social gulf between them, and 
yet she had addressed him ia tones of gentile 
courtesy. 

Surely she would be kind to him now, Surely 
in the strange new life stretching out before him 
this beautiful creature would be as hiv guar- 
dian angel. 

Ronald dreaded the meeting with his cousin 
Will. He had indeed no liking for that young 
man; but he was too generous not to feel for 
the deposed heir whose place he was to take; 
privately he thought it would have been a far 
better arrangement if Will had left the Abbey 
before his own arrival; but that, of course, was 
no affair of his, 

They were nearly at the station, Ronald 
wondered if anyone from the Abbey had come 
to meet him. Such a kindly recognition of his 
kinship would have been strangely welcome, for 
the poor fellow began to be the prey to a terrible 
nervous depression. 

He etepped on to the platform with a strange 
blank sense of disappointment, for no one was 
there who could possibly be waiting forhim. A 
couple of farmers, one or two girls of the servant 
class, and a woman with two or three little 
children, 

Mosh of these people were waiting for the 
train, not for the In It, and when the 
engine started again Ronald found that he and 
one of the farmers—who had been joined by a 
buxom wife evidently just off a journey—were 


the only people left on the platform. He 
hesitated a little, and then lifting his hat 
arked— 


“Could you tell me if it ts far to Kingsley 
Abbey #” 
"A matter of three miles,” said the farmer, 








cheerfully. ‘‘ Lord Kingsley’s dog-cart is out- 
side, sir. I euppose the man was afraid to leave 
the mare and come on the platform. She's 
young and powerfully frisky.” 

At that minute # porter came up. 

“For the Abbey, sir?” ke {In yuired, respect- 
fully, “T’ll take the luggage out to the cart 
in a minute,” ~ ; 

*Until his acquaintance with Mr. Grey 
Ronald’s journeys had been chiefly performed 
by train and ’bus, The old savant had a respect- 
ful fear of accidents, and never trusted himeelf in 
anything bat a four-wheeled vehicle, from which 
it followed that Lord Kingsley’s heir had never 
mounted a dog-cart fn hie life. 

He did it now with the young mare dancing 
cheerfully on her hind legs, the t ones being 
raised playfully fo mid-air, while the station- 
master himself hung on to her head by main 
force, and told the strange gentleman civilly he'd 
best be quick, as the mare was powerfully fussy, 
One spring aud Ronald was in his seat by the 
groom’s side ; but as they started at a pace 
which seemed to him rather like flying through 
the air it did occur to Mr, Thorndale to wonder 
whether hi: cousin William had selected the 
animal sent to bring him home, and chosen the 
young mare out of malice, 


(Zo be continued.) 








WHICH IS THE HEIRESS? 


—10:— 
OHAPTER VI, 


Bratricg lstened to every word Miss Dal 
uttered, like one in some horrible dream. 
great, blinding mist came before her eyes, 
shutting out the pale white moonlight, the 
glimmering stars, and the green trees ; a roar as 
of rashing waters filled her ears; her face grew 
white and cold as the face of the dead. She 
would have fallen, but for the desperate hold 
with which she clung to the wood-work of the 
window. 

“I do not wonder that you are startled,” 
continued Miss Daly ; “ the-prospect before you, 
of winning or losing so much, would make anyone 
faint from apprehension.” 

Should she tell Miss Daly all that had 
happened? Her next words settled that question 
forever, 

“There fs another thing I must warn you 
about,” she added, earnestly, as she laid her hand 
caressingly on the dark, curly head. ‘‘Be care- 
ful not to fall ia love with anyone unless it is 
some one of whom Lord Pelham approves. You 
are inclined to be a little wilfal on defiant, my 
darling ; but never forget for a moment that one 
wrong step in this direction would cost you dear, 
for in his blind rage he would declare that to the 
best of his knowledge and belief you were not his 
rightful heiress, and then and there every 
ev, ang possessions would be made over to 
Hester Bray, and you would be turned away from 
his t home—a beggar, Do you under- 
stand—do you realise the importance of what. I 
am saying to you?” 

* Yes,” answered Beatrice, hoarsely ; and the 
voice in which she uttered the word sounded 
like nothing human. 

Miss Daly’s words had decided her. 

as bic anions aes oie tab. ooo oe 
sto C) was so 
rae te Ying Barpseney SR aceldent that 
would render Donwld Lindsay the most pitiful 
and helpless of cripples, should he live through 
the amputation. 

The picture of him that rose before her mental 
vision made her almost reel with horror, She 
tid dee hae thes ehasehes bs alas dr 
rs) ; but was W) e Was 
all his strength.and beauty. But how could 

him as he would now be, until he 

life through to the end? The 

— thought of {t made her shudder as though 
with a terrible chill. "e 

Miss Daly had said they were to go away the 
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following eter = No = would know 
destination, startling thought came to 
Tf Donald Lindsay recovered he 

her, he could never trace m 
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Pelham, and say to him,— 

“ T eloped with this man, and Heaven sent 
& just punishment, which Is to last me all 
t , in looking at him, 
thousand times, no! If 
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persons 

tly bent by the t of years, scru 
peep ag eg 
just placed a tray of refreshments before 


him. 

“You may as well take them again, 
i ae old eggs np tay his 
chair an ng. to length 
of the spartment, "I cannot touch a single 


thing.” ‘ 

eft I might make so bold, I should like 
you to at least try a glass of the wine, my 
pry oy ~ Maageutl reg sping soy 
old servitor, ou have much to go through. 
It would give you a little strength.” 

“You forget my instructions, Peters,” ex- 
claimed the old gentleman, tersely. ‘‘I am to 
be known here ec as Mr, P a retired 
capitalist, not Lord Pelham, of Devon , 

‘Pardon me, I did forget, air,” murmured the 
old servant, “The habit of long years Is strong, 
and clings to one.” 

“Draw back the curtains and let in more light,” 
commanded Mr. Pelham, ‘I-—I—feel as weak 
and nervous as & woman.” 

a do not wonder, sir,” answered Peters, sym- 


Hi 


“Some ten minutes ago, sir, Ib will take them 
twenty minutes more to reach the station. Ifthe 
train arrives to time they will not have but afew 
minutes to remain there, and in half an hour after 
that they will be here.” 

Mr. Pelham crossed over 
table, raised the glass of win 
hand to his lips, and drained its contents at a 


*s 
F 
F 
E 


tlogle draught. 

“Peters,” he said, turning around suddenly, 
“T want to make use of your judgment as well. 
as my own in this matter. these two 
young girls arrive with their chaperones I want 
you to look carefully in their faces and tell me, 
asid think is—is my grand- 


terror, clasping his hands su 
“ask anything else of me, I will 
even to giving up my life, ff need be ; 
ide org me tye . what you nits on 
-— t err my judgment, sir, 
choose the wrong one. M ih 
fluence yours, if I may be 
and the result would be the vital mistake of 
robbing the true grand-daughter of her birth- 
right. I would not dare make any choice between 
them,” - 

* You have taught me, in your humble way, 
my own duty in this matter, Peters. I will 

reaching a hasty conclusion. I will 

atudy well weeks, ay, long months, 
if necessary, before I decide the vi uestion 
which means joy for one y irl bitter 
despair for the other. Heaven y me to make 
the right choice, I have been ‘putting this 
matter off for so long, I have been dreading it 
80 ” 


He stopped short and looked out of the window, 
and his face wore an expression of great wearines# 
—the weariness of a soul wearing iteelf away Ip 
bitter repining and disconsolate, unendurable 
ennuds 
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“Tt ls half- four,” he said, 
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I find I have changed of late, Give me another 
glass of wine, Peters,” 

The man quickly obeyed, and Lord Pelham 
raised the tiny goblet to his lips, draining its 
contents at a ie draught. He watched Peters 
as he slowly quitted the room—listoned as his 
slow footsteps died away In the corridor without, 
then resumed his seat, with what patience he 
could command, to await the coming of the two 


young girls, the of whom meant so much 
to him, h sigh broke from his lips, and 
he buried his face in his trembling hands, 


“If Thad not driven my only son from my 
home this state of affairs would not have 
happened,” he muttered; “it ie my retribution 
—retribution ;” and something very like a tear 
coursed down the old furrowed cheek, and fell 
upon his clasped hands, 

Drawing two envelopes from his pocket, he 
took from pry Sn sa: Poe ns letters they had 
contalued, em side side, looked 
long and eeiasdi dita his glasses, first at 
one and then the other, though he knew the 
contents of both so well that he scarcely needed 
to look at the written words, for they were 
indeliby imprinted on his heart, 

One was from Miss Daly, Beech Grove 
Cottage ; the other was the last communication 
he would ever receive from Miss Bray, and had 
been posted a month before, His eye ran over 


~ Miss 8 long letter, lingering over the post- 


script, w was as follows,— 

“T feel most thankful to add, Lord Pelham, 
that the child you intrusted to my care has 
grown up to be a most beautiful young girl, fair, 
pure, spotless as alily, with a mind as true 
and tender as her face, Hester is a noble girl, 
Your heart will be sure to go out to her at first 

ht. Iam to return to you your treasure, 

you find pardon for me for saying I 

cannot doubt her identity as yourgrand- ter, 

i SOM 98 APRERET e blood, will tell, my 
e 


Then he turned to Miss Daly’s letter, and read 


6 —- 

“Beatrice has grown up to be the most beauti- 
ful gitl I have ever —as giectouly beauti- 
fulaeadream, ‘Whe you will say 
no cess was more ‘to the manner born,’ 
pet ror Erte donee my lord. Blue blood 


Lord, Pelham put down the letters, mutter- 


oon eit Ia both TOE. these letters 
c entiecall same thought 
Ferre aE IR og 

that moment his reverie was sud cut 
short by the sound of carriage-wheels on the gravel 
road outside, 





CHAPTER VII. 


As the sound of carriage-wheels, for which he 
had listened so long—ah, so long !—greeted his ear 
a violent trembling seized him. He had tried to 
his old dignity by ap calm 


thin him was stirred 
depth, He sank back breathlessly in 

his chair and watched the door. 
ferred Mya dg for whom he watched 
have his 


on 
‘This way, if you please, ladies, You will find 
. Pelham in here.” 

He heard light footsteps on the staircase, a 
swish of skirts In the corridor withont; then 
Peters the door, and with a low, obsequious 
bow, bid the ladies enter. 

For an instant the darkness of night eeemed to 
fall like a dense cloud before the old gentleman’s 
vision, When it cleared away he saw standing 
before him three persons, one of them & large, 
portly woman, and to the right of her two slim 
young girls. 

Lord Pelham tried to rise from hia seat, but his 
limbs failed him ; he tried to speak, but nosound 
came from his lips, 

Miss Daly saw his agitation and came nearer to 
him, He did not hear the first part of her sen- 
tence ; he heard only the last words. 

“ These are the two young ladies, Lord Pelham, 
The one on the right is Beatrice ; the young gir! 
beside her is Hester Bray.” 

Lord Pelham raised his eyes, and with his 
whole soul concentrated in his gaze looked at the 
two maidens confronting him. Av the first glance 
his eyes rested upon the dark, glowing, beautiful 
face of Beatrice. No wonder he started. He 
had seen many beautiful women, but never had 
see & young girl so wondrously, dazzlingly 


Miss Daly noted his rapt gaze, and # flush of 
delight and satisfaction swept over her fave, 
Then she saw him turn and look at Hester Bray, 
aud the gaze was so penetrating, and lasted so 
long, that she felt uneasy, 

e saw a sligh Serres enmereens the 
deepest black, from which white throat and 
fair face, framed in its mass of light, fluffy hair, 
rose like a flower. 

“Come nearer and speak to me. I should like 
to hear your voices,” he said, holding out his 

Both girls approached ; a slim brown hand and 
a little white one simultaneously clasped his. 

Beatrice spoke first. 

** You have a beautiful home, Lord Pelham,” 
ee I 7 like it here.” 

ig in my er to make 

a happy,” sea the old gen regain- 
much of his former composure. 

he turned to the fair young girl beside 


her. 

“Tam eo to see you, sir!” said Hester, 
in 4 saentaale cae sweet, musical voice ; and 
with those words she bent her fair, graceful head 
ly laid her fresh, warm lips sgainst 

thin, wrinkled hand. 

Lord clasped her hand warmly-—the 
ble hand that trembled like a 


frightened Bs grap 
‘ Heaven Pleas: those words, my dear 
child!” he murmured, with emotion. ‘I am 
such a stern, hard old man, it has been long 
years since any one has told me spontaneously 
yy Pema vty ari 
long and earnestly into the 
beautiful, youthful faces, se though he would 


Fe 


look _ look down into their very souls, 
and ver, if which was the daughter 
of his son, bandeome Hubert, and 


which the offspring of Mary Seymour. 

* Leave me a little while to myself, my dears,” 
he said, huskily. ‘Go out on the lawn until 
I _ for you. ‘ie to talk to oe Daly,” 

6 two young © obeyed, Together they. 
left the room, a &@ moment later he saw eae 


standing together by the fountain on the green- 
sward below. 


He was silent so long, er ab them so 
intently for such a long , that Miss Daly 
said to herself that he must have quite forgotten 
net Bord Pelham,” she sald length breaking 

m,” 8 , ab 
the oppressive silence, “ you have now seen bo 
of these young girls, y, I dare hope you have 
Se Te Jesut ” e 


Lord Pelham turned sharply upon her. 

“ Thave got over making hasty decisions,” he 
said, ‘*Such au error has cost me already the 
sorrow of a life-time, madame. I shall take time 
and closer observation to justify my opinion.” 

The t coughing fit which nelzed him 
brought Peters quickly to his aide, 

Miss Daly rose to her feet. 

“The excitement through which you have just 

has disturbed you a trifle, I see, my lord. 

will retire for the present, and when you wish 

to see me, I will be glad to come to you to tell 
you all about Beatrice,” she said. 

“T thank you for your consideration, madame,” 
he responded. “I am a trifle shaken up, but 
not so much so but that I can listen calmly to 
all you have to say to me.” Another fit of 
violent coughing interrupted him, and he sunk 
faintly back in his arm-chair, murmuring: 
“Let it be as you wish, I will talk with you 
later about the future of these two girls.” 

Miss Daly bowed and quitted the apartment, 

Left to themselves, the old lord turned eagerly 
to the old servant, who had been his right hand, 
‘as it were, for over a quarter of a century, and 
pointed out toward the lawn: 

“You have seen them, and—and you have 
made up your mind which is—is——” The 
words died away in an unintelligible whisper, 
but his eager eyes looked the question. 

“Yes, my lord—Mr. Pelham, I mean,” 
assented Peters ; addiag: ‘‘ But I would rather 
die, sir, than divulge my belief; for I might be 
wrong, sir, in my choice. You know I might be 
wrong. J dare not voice my sentiments.” 

Meanwhile, the two young girls were busily 
engaged In Inspecting the magnificent grounds 
that skirted Elm Villa, walking arm in arm to- 
gether. 

** What a grand old place!” cried Beatrice, 
delightedly. ‘It will be something like life 
living here. I shall be happy as the day is long. 
pirenb you, Hester? It is like a bewildering 

rear,” 


“Tt fs indeed v grand,” assented falr, 
sweet Hester ; ‘‘ but for my part, I was happier 
with dear old aunt Bray, az I called her, in our 
cottage home ; for I had some one to love me.” 

Beatrice shrugged her white shoulders, 

“It ig plain to see that of the two of us I 
am the real lady,’ she thought. “I have 
always had a longing for wealth and grandeur 
which was almost a mania—she is satisfied with 
humble surroundings.” 

After » moment's pause Beatrice asked, eagerly, 

** You speak of love aa being necessary to your 
life, Hester. Do answer me this question, if—if 
you think {t is not impertinent : Did you leave 
abyone behind you who cared for you when you 
came away ?” 

'*Oh, no! no, indeed,” returned Hester, flush- 
ing deeply, “I have never had a lover. I led 
too busy a life to even contemplate such a thing. 
I taught the village school for the lasi three years, 
Mise Bra begged me not to do ao ; but the chil- 
dren all loved me so well, and pleaded with her 
vo hard to allow me to teach them that she at last 
consented, though with great reluctance, All the 
ebildren in the village came down to the train 
with me to see me off, as well as all the young 

ls » 





“You raust have been greatly beloved,” mused 
Beatrice, “As for me, girls of my own age are, 
for the most part, usually jealous of me.” 

* J gholl never be, dear Beatrice,” said Hester, 
throwing her soft white arms impulsively around 
her companion’s neck. 

“ Noteven if it should tranapire that J, and 
not you, am the heiress over whom Lord Pelham is 
go anxious?” . 

“No, not even dien,” ‘murmured Hester. 





“ Miss Bray told me the whole story, of course. 
-~ 
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I promised her if disappointment should be mine 
that I would bear it with fortitude, that I would 
gc backand teach the village school again, and 
atill find contentment in ft,”’ 

“Tf I am decided to be Lord Pelham’s hoiress, 
an? wish you to’ stay here as my companion, 
would you do it?” asked Beatrice, 

“Yes,” returned sweet Hester, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 

“We will seal that compact with o kiss,” de- 
clared Beatrice, to which Hestér readily agreed. 

Their lips had barely met ere they heard the 
crashing of one of the huge limbs of the oak tree 
under which they stood, and at the same Instant, 
ere they had time to utter a cry of fear, they 
were almost paralysed to cee a young man drop 
from the tree, and ior an instant Ile half stunned 
at their feet. 

But it was only for an instant, in the next he 
had sprung to his feet, and with a hearty laugh 
was bowing low before the astounded girls. 

“T beg a thousand pardons, young ladies, for 
the fright I have occasioned,” he eaid, In a rich, 
deep voice, “ Pray allow me to explain the el:ua- 
tion, Isprung up into the tree to cut a switch 
to use in place of my riding-whip,. which I had 
unfortunately broken upon my fractious horse 
this morning. I had no sooner stepped out upon 
what I supposed was asafe bough than I saw you 
two approaching, I stood quite still, even when 
you stopped beneath the tree, lest I should 
frighten you. The pretty little tableau enacted 
before or beneath my eyes, rather, was too much 
for me, I leaned forward to ged a better view 
and the bough. broke, precipitating me ab your 
feet. I take ft for granted you are the two 
young ladies Lord Pelham was expecting to-day, 
Permit me to introduce royself. I am Lord 
Wyndham Powis, stopping for a few weeks at 
Elni Villa, I was travelling in thia part of the 
country for pleasure, and by the meresd chance 
met Lord Pelham yesterday, and allowed my 
father’s dearest friend to urge me into accepting 
his hospitality, especially az I heard he was 
anxious to find amusement for the two young 
ladies he was expecting, and whose story he-con- 
fided tome. Believe me,” he added, with a rich, 
musical laugh, “I can be very amusing when I 
try,” and his haze) brown eyes twinkled merrily, 

Beatrice, the dark-eyed beauty, and sweet 
Hester, the fair-haired girl, looked into the 
handsome, laughiog face of the young man, and 
from that moment life was never the same to 
them, Both girls blushed deeply and bowed, 
looked first at each other and then at the hand- 
some. stranger, 


os 


CHAPTER VIII. 


BraTRicE was the first to epeak. 

* You did startle us a little ao first,” she said, 
atill smiling and blushing deeply. ‘ Your intro- 
duction to us was certainly unique, We ought to 
be very glad of your presence at Elm Villa. It 
looked at first as though we were to be quite 
lonely here.” 

He looked eagerly at the fair-haired girl by her 
side, Hester had nothing to easy. The timid 
blue eyes drooped shyly beneath his geze; she 
seemed quite embarrassed, 

“T shall like sweet Hester the better of the 
two,” thought the handsome young lord. 

They walked through the grounds, laughing 
and chatting. The sun was just setting when 
they started towards the house. 

Each of the young girls had a suite of rooms of 
her own. Hester went to hers, but Beatrice re- 
mained in the porch. There Miss Daly found 
her when she went to look for her. 

‘I have been looking everywhere for you, 
Beatrice,” she sald, ‘ You have barely time to 
drees for dinner.” 

But the girl did not seem to even hear her. 
She was watching the sunset with wistful, 
dreamy eyes. 

‘I see you have met Lord Powis,” pursued 
Miss Daly, adding, “I consider that the greatest 
luck that could have happened, for he is one of 
the wealthieet noblemen in England. My dream 
would be realised if--if he were to fall ia love 





with “you, my darling, and ask you to be his, 
wife.” 


Beatrice’s face paled to the hue of death. The 
red roses which Wyndham: Powis had gathered 
and placed in her hand fell suddenly from her 
graep tc cthe floor. Even her lips were ashen 
white. She thanked Heaven that Mise Daly’s 
back was ‘turned to her at that moment, and 
could not see her emotion, 

“IT would have known him at once, no matter 
where I had met him,” pursued Miss Daly. ‘‘ He 
has all the dark, havdsome beauty of the Powis’, 
and inherits all their characteristics—high-bred, 
proud, generous, impulsive, impatient ‘of control, 
frank and {ndependent. I should judge that, 
with those hazel-brown eyes, he is poetical and 
imaginative. What opinion have you formed of 
him, Beatrice ?"’ . 

The girl started, her face flushed and paled ; 
she leant heavily against the marble pillar of the 
porch a moment ere she answered ; then she said, 
slowly,— ; 

*“Thave never met anyone like him before. He 
is the grandest, noblest young man that I have 
ever seen,” ; 

Miss Daly was well pleased with the answer 
she received, 

“Wyndham Powis is the first young man 
whom she has been brought in contact with,” 
she thought,‘ and it is a case of love at first 
sight. He could not help but be fascinated by 
Beatrice’s brilliant beauty. A girl like Hester 
could never attract hit.” 

Miss Daly remained at Elm Villa as chaperon 
to the two girls, This was hardly a wise choice, 
as the servants whiepored among themselves, for 
they could all see how she favoured Beatrice; but 
of course that was natural. 

In their hearté every onein the house, save Miss 
Daly, coon learned to love sweet Hester. Beatrice 
was au enigma to them. No princess of the royal 
blood could have been haughtfer. She had not 
been used to servants, but she seemed to take 
naturally to ruling them. They all felt rather 
shy and ill at ease before the beautiful, brilllans 
girl, she looked at them so coldly from out of her 
proud, bright eyes; they were always uncom. 
fortable under her inspection, while Hester 
always had a gentle, hopeful word, a kindly greet- 
ing for everyone alike, from the houvekeeper to 
the shyest kitchen-maid, For this reason they 
quite adored the gentle girl, who always seemed 
so lonely amid her brilliant surroundings. 

The two young girls were inseparable com- 
panions, and Miss Daly was pleased to note that 


| Wyndham Powis was always with them, 


Lord Pelham was always watching the trio 
anxiously when he thought he was not observed. 
Miss Daly would have given much to have had 
the key to his thoughte. 

Lord Pelham did everything in hie power to 
make the two young girls happy.. Neither of 
them knew how to ride horseback. Lord Pelham 
said that was an accomplishment which every 
woman who lives in Eogland should possess, so 
suitable horses were provided for them at duce. 

Beatrice’s dark eyes danced with delight as she 
saw the beautiful habit of blue cloth, the velvet 
cap, with its waving plume, the gloves, the pearl- 
and-gold-mounted riding-whip. Everything was 
us perfect as it could be, She was anxious to 
take her first lesson in riding, especially since 
Wyndham Powis had announced that no one but 
himself must teach them to ride ; but Hester hung 
back in affright. 

**T am afraid I should spoil your pleasure. I 
am such a coward I am afraid of a horse,” she 
declared. 

Buo young Lord Powis declared they would 
not go without ber. Beatrice was silent. At 
length Hester allowed herself to be persuaded 
into attempting it ; but just as they were getting 
ready to mount, Lord Pelham, who was also to 
accompany them, was taken suddeuly ill. 

Beatrice’s dark face flushed with keen disap- 
pointment, 

“How provoking that-he couldn’t have kept 
up until we had started |” she remarked, vexedly; 
and looking into the beautiful, blooming face, the 
thought occurred to him that she was as heartless 
as she was beautiful. His musing was cut short 
by the sudden remark of Hester, 





“You can go with Lord Powis, Beatrice, and 1 
will remain to look after Lord Pelham, It—is 
Would spoil the ure of my ride to—io think 
nos wil all romeda,™ “eald"Woysdlhasn Bote 

“We . 
quickly. “There are other days,” Bat be 
he could dismount and assiet Beatrice fr 
saddle, the mettlesome black horse upon 


Driving the spurs into hia own 
side the young man followed 
ing back to Hester and Miss Daly not to ali 
Lord Petham about the matter, for he had th 
better horse of the two, and he would soon over- 
take Beatrice. pve 
Beatrice had glanced back over her ider, 
and had seen Wyndham Powis start his horse in 
hot pursuit, Pgs 
“What would he think, I_ wonder, if he knew 
this was but @ ruse of mine to secure an hour's 


into his side as 

away with mé, I can man 

when I want to, little iw 

ridden many a time before, bareback ab that. 
There ien’t a horse living that could throw me.” 

She led Wyndham Powis « chase of fully five 
miles ere he overtook her... She would have 
made her horse go farther still, but. that he 
stopped short from sheer exhaustion, 

Wyndham Powis reached her side quickly, his 
own horse panting with the exertion. 

“By Jove! you are a brave girl!” he erfed, 
adwiringly ; “any other girl would have loat 
her head entirely if her horse ran away with her 
the first time she was ever in the saddle, f 
couldn’ help but admire the way you sat the 
animal, You looked like a graceful young 
Amazon fairly born to the saddle,” : 

Beatrice blushed deeply under his praise, 

“Sometimes we learn by an accident that 
which might take us otherwise 1 years to 
accomplish,” she declared ; adding with a little 
rippliog laugh: “I feel quite at home on horee- 
back now, and I ani sure I will greatly enjoy the 
homeward ride.” 

He looked at her amusedly, He had never 
seen such .dauntless courage in a young girl's 
make-up, 

“I think we had better turn now,” he 
suggested, “ You will be more than tired before 
you reach Elm Villa, I fancy.” 

But Beatrice would sot hear of it. 

“That would spoil the animal, to turn with 
him just where he has taken a notion to stop,” 
she declared. ‘No; he must go a mile farther, 
at least.” 

“As the queen wills,” he said, laughingly, and 
with a profound bow. 

They rode on together by the tiver-bank 
through the June sunshine an hour or more, It 
seemed to Beatrice but a few momenta, and yet 
what a change had been wrought in the time! 
Almost unconsciously to her the whole world 
had changed for ber; her life had suddenly 
grown complete, veemed to Beatrice as 
though the alr throbded ; her heart beat fast, 
her hands trembled, All the rest of the world 


‘had fallen from her, But a little while before 


her heart had been desolate. 

Despite the brilliancy with which she had 
been surrounded, there was a sense of chill and 
loneliness, of unrealised wishes, of. vague hopes, 
of urgratified desires—a sense of emptiness of 
all things. It had vanished as snow before the 
sun, snd a sweet harmonious sense of the fulness 
of life had taken'possession df her, E love 
story has a different commencement. This was 
how Beatrice’s earthly paradise ‘began. Heaven 
was kind to her that no. warniag came of how 
sadly it was to end, It seemed to the girl that 
she was in 8 new world ; the spell that was fall- 
ing upon her was new to her. In no way did it 
recall that other girlish fancy which had comé_to 
such 4 disastrous finale. 

Never once did she remember the hidden 
skeleton ; never once did her dark, terrible 
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secret come before her ; never once did she pause : 
to think, excep to bereelf, just once, that | “It was a ure me to minister to th 
ahe had never-loved that other one from. whom |.comfori of Lord Pelham—or rather Mr. Pelham, 
she had fled in such terror whem affiiction and | as he wishes to be called, I quite forgot time in 
blight fell upon him, She deluded herself hiscompany. What a noble old gentleman he 
the belief that he had died of his injuries. t | is!” she went. on enthusiastically, “What a 
is what the doctors said would surely happen. | noble face he has} What a grand, chivalrous 
She put the thought of him from her with a} manner!” " 
dhedier; She had met the one being in all the Tf he were. younger I would think you were 
whole world who made her life complete, Why | falling in love with his lordship,” laughed Wynd- 
torture herself by giving one thought to the | ham Powis. ve 
past.) She shut it out from as one puts | Hester smiled. and blushed... 
away from one’s m some horrible dream, “Ido think a great deal of him,” she acknow- 

As rode along through the sweet-scented, | ledged, bashfully. “I have never seen any one 
golden June sunshine Wyndham Powis watched | like him. He is my ideal of a grand, courtly 
her beautiful face curiously, wonderiog of what | old gentleman.” 
she was thinking with that rapt, dreamy! Wyndham Powis could not help but wish that 
expression upon her face, ‘sala tied PS he had made’an impression one half as good upon 

. e broke the spell by saying suddenly,— the mind of sweet Heater. 

I wish Miss Hester were with us, thescenery | — yuring the weeks which followed there was nc 


is 60 lovely.” end o} te at Elm Villa. No day passed with- 
Theiglad, happy look died out of her eyes. out pe + carne Grand parties were given 
Why. must he bring ‘me from heaven to | +> which the élite of the country were invited. 


earth again in that manuer?” she asked her-| archery meetings, uet- were held in 
self, choking back a heavy the ‘grounda. Riding. parties were formed to 
As she made to answer he did not resume | visit the sights of the adjoining country places. 
the tenor of bis thoughts ; but he did not forget | pimnies were a. , 
Hester’ “sweet, fair Hester—who was so different | yr. Pelham looked on, still regarding the two 
from thie dark; sparkling girl who rode by his | young girls with intense earnestness, One day 
side, Miss Daly made # remark which troubled him 
sesininlthinglh sorely. They had been watching the two girls 

, | strolling over the lawn with Wyndham Powis in 

silence for some time, when Mr. Pelham said 


~omnw ooo SHAPTER: FX; thoughtfully,— ° 


Wars they reached Elm Villa they found| . “ have never seen two young creatures so 
Hester reading to Lord Pelham in a, porch, thoroughly happy. It isa great delight to me. 
SheJaid down her book and looked up. witha | J* it not « pleasute to you'to watch them: in their 
emile as they approached, frolics ¢ 

‘Ob, we have had such a delightful ride!” |, “ Yes—and—no,” returned Miss Daly, in a low 
cried cent throwing herself. down: on a hesitating voice. 

ti t an i 
with which she fanned | ry de ean as sth gentleman. His curiosity seemed to get the better 

Wyndham Powis crossed over to Pelham, | fhim, for he added,—“ Why should you look 

* How are you feeling now, sir?” he asked, with relucbant eyes upon their happiness ?” 
anxiously, “'T felt-so to leave you so abruptly “May I speak just what 1 think, sir?” asked 
just as you. wers taken ill; but the circumstance | Mise Daly. : 


under.under. which I went of must be my | . “Certainly,” he responded, “I expect you to | 


excuse,” be frank with me.” 

Lord Pelham could not help but notice) Thus assured, the lady said, slowly,— f 
Beatrice’s want of interest in the subject, and he | ‘Seeing so much of life, its gaietles, its 
sighed deeply; ‘wishing with all his soul that she | pleasures, is all very well for the young girl 
bad been more like sweet Hester, : 

*Tt was only, a faintness,” he ex-|| help the girl, whichever one of them it may be, 





Toomen: | 
plained, adding, ‘‘ Thanks to this dear little girl | who is doomed to go back to poverty, after | 


lester, I recovered rapidly. Ihave been under | having seen so much of wealth and luxury! Her 
her especial care since, she has talked to me | whole future life will ‘be embittered by the re- 
se brightly, so sympsthetically and-sweetly, and | membrance of the past, and by brooding ovar 
beguiled me se comple that I have quite for- | what she has lost-—* what might have been.’ Ah, 
gotten Lam an old man full of aches and ills,” 


Beatrice shrugged her shoulders, She hated to | by side.” 

have the ltappiness of her day spoiled by hearing | He started violently. Such an idea as she had 

ie anne and es a gg err old man, 
ou missed a fine ride,” said Wyndham | had never a ed to him in that light, 

Powis to ‘Hester, when he found hed coke sii 

alone with het a fow moments later. (To be continued.) 





‘I bad a very happy time here,” said Hester. | 


"Your answer surprises me," said the old | 


whom you will make your heiress; but Heaven | 


Lord Pelham, I am gure you never thought of | 
Herter looked at him with happy, earnest eyes. | that when you placed these two young girle side | 


expressed had never occurred to him ; the matter | 


| THE MASTER OF DRUNGADHEN. 
—0t— 

(Continued from page 410.) 
he last sentence recalled to Mrs. Bland’s mind 
| her neglected duties ot home; and, regardless of 
| Miss Constance’s commands that she should 
| rematn until their return, she gave the sleeping 
| Infent to nurse, and telling her to say she was 
| called away, prepared to accompany Mary, to 
| whom, during their walk homewards, she com- 
| municated the facb that Arthur had ‘been dis- 
| covered to be a lord, that he never was any more 
than a nurse child of hers; and Mary,in her 
curiosity to learn more, for about the first time 
| in her life played the part of Hetexer. 

And Lady Howard lay, praying fo her laat 
| moments for forgiveness for the wrong she had 
| done, She had been very quiet since the previous 
day, when Lady D’Almaine had quitted her bed- 
| aide, but her strength was fast passing away, and 
she knew she had but a short time to live. 

She had jus: awakened-from a peaceful sleep 
when the nurse, bending over her, asked if she 
would like to see the lady who called yesterday, 
| as she was here ; and she giving her assent, Lady 
| D’Almaine entered the room, 
| ‘* Florenee,” said the latter, ag she bent over 
| the dying woman, “I have brought someone to 








| Se@ you—romeone who wants you to forgive her, 
| and kies her before you go, Can you gueas who 
j it ig oy 


“Edna, la it Edna?” she asked, as for a 
| moment a flush arose to her pallid cheek, “I 
should like to bid her good-bye.” 

“Oh } mamma, dear mamma!” cried the girl, 
as with Lady D’Almaine she now approached the 
bedside; *‘can “you look on me again after my 
wicked and cruel conduct ?” 

* My child!” said Lady Howard, as she felt 
the girl’s tears on her face, ‘‘don’t cry. Would 
| to Heaven I had no more to answer for than you 
| have ; but I think I always did my duty towards 
| you; and Eddy, dear, I had hoped you had given 
| me a little of the love I felt for you. When I 
spoke, darling, on the night you left my roof it 
| was for your good, but you did not think so ; 


a : 
fi 
Dorit (ough-use 
They at once check the Cough 
and remove the cuuse. 
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and, Eddy,” she continued, as her words came 
slow and faint, “ are you happy! Tell me that, 
dear—tell me that?” 

** Happy ! yes, mother dear,” she answered, 
wae it not to find you like this,” and she buried 
her face in her hands as she knelt beside the bed 
of death, 

“Florence,” asked Lady D’Almaine, as the 
breath of the dying woman became more difficult 
to draw, “would it make you happy to know that 
Eddy’s husband is a gentleman? that he ia, 

indeed, Wi uthy of your daughter’s hand, that he 

‘Say quickly—quickly 1!” she cried, “ tell me 
is it,” a momentary excitement giving her voice 
renewed strength, as raising herself she asked, 
“is it—Arthur Bland?” 

“It ie,” replied Lady D’Almaine. 
Bland, now Cecil Lord D'Almaine.” 

“ Heaven be praised |” and for some moments 
the thin, white hands were crossed in prayer, 
the eyelids once more closed aa if in peaceful 
slumber, Lady Florence Howard was dead ! 


“ Arthur 


CHAPTER X, 


A LaRGt uncarpeted room on the first floor of 
the “Bishop's Mitre,” a house greatly fre- 
queated by the compositors in the neighbour- 
hood, = now the scene of great hilarity, as 
around the long table, running down the centre, 
were assembled several men, who evidently had 
met with the Intention of thoroughly enjoying 
themaelves, 

The spread was liberal, and the numerous 
bottles discredited any idea that a stranger might 
form of ites being a temperance meeting. 

The rattle of knives and forks at length gave 
place to the jingle of glasses, only, excepting for 
the occasional cracking of nutes, which, like small 
popguns, varied the monotony of sound; and 
as the last walter left the room one of the com- 
pany arose to propose a toast. 

“TIT call upon you, gentlemen,” said the 
speaker, in whose volce one could not mistake 
the tone of Hobbs, “to fll your glasses, and 
drink with three times three the toast I am 
about to propose—a toast, gentlemen, te which I 
feel sure every feeling within you, every heart 
which beats here to-night will proudly re-echo— 
the health and long life of our noble pai, if I 
may make so bold as still to call him a pal, the 
happiness and prosperity of one who has left us, 
but to appear at times, as the sun fn an English 
winter, but whose bright face will, I am con- 
vinced, be ever present in our minds, whilat his 
many kindly actions have endeared him to all, 
Doubtless, gentlemen” (here the speaker wiped 
& profuse perspiration from his brow), “you can 
guess to whom I allude, as I request you once 
again to fill your glasees, and drink with three 
times three to the health of Gentleman George, 
Cecil Lord D'’Almaine.”’ 

And as Hobbs sat down, amidst the jingling 
of glasses, and the hurras which followed this 
speech, he almost fainted with the effort it had 
cost him, and his pals thought nothing less than 
the unusual event of being called u to pro- 
pose the health of a live lord could have moved 
Hobbs to open his lips without a grumble. 

And os Arthur rose to return thanks, his voice 
was drowned in the cheers that followed, until a 
cry of order from an invisible party gained him 
® hearing. 

It was Harris, who had filled and refilled his 
glass, until, with same in band, he had gradually 
slid under the table, where he was telling an 
imaginary companion that he always said 
“ Shentleman -Sheorge ” was a brick; and as 
Lord D’Almaine rose to return tharks, the cheers 
that greeted him for the moment drowned his 
voice ; but at last obtaining a hearing, he told 
them that at no time of hie life had he felt so 
proud as then ; that, notwithstanding the change 
which had taken place, he should ever remember 
with pleasure the many hours he had passed in 
their society ; and he trusted that neither the 
wealth nor position to which he had acceded 
would cauee him to forget or be forgotten. He 
hoped, in commemoration of the good fortune 





which had befallen him, that each year hoabould 
have the pleasure of meeting the eame faces 
around the same table, where he hoped to have 
the happiness of at tbe dinner he 
should provide on the anniversary of the same. 

“ Hear, hear!” said Harris, scrambling to bis 
chair, where he sat with his hands thrust deep in 
his pockets, and his chin resting on his breast, 
as his lordship continued,— 

“ Doubtless the change in circumstances will, 
as you are fully aware, prevent the close friend- 
ship which has Y existed between us, but I shall 
never forget you, and that you may remember 
me lovg after the room in which we now all are 
shall be wrapped in darkness. .I give this as a 
token of the esteem in — you are — nb 
‘ Gentleman George ;’” al ee ae 
auce of a cheque for £100, which og on 
the table, Lord D'’Almaine reseated himeelf anid 
the deafening cheers of those present, 

It was late before the party broke up; it was 
with difficulty that Harris was made to com- 
prebend the good —— that had sory y him 
through the beneficence of his old ; bat, as 
previous to his departure, Lord D' Sis pro- 
posed refilling of glasses, he to rouse to his 
situation, and was heard to join in the chorus of 
‘* He's a jolly good fellow: ” ae the latter entered 
po carriage which was to rate him home- 


ards. 

mu Up still, Eddy?” he said, as entering the 
drawing-room at Chester-place, where they had 
resided since the death of Lady Howard, he found 
his wifé engrossed in reading the evening paper ; 
“you must be tired!” 

“ Not very, dear,” she replied ; “I was so in- 
terested in the account eee of Constance’s 
wedding ;” and she showed her husband the 
paragraph in which was mentioned the m 
that day of Captain Horace Mountrevor to Con- 
atance Aubrey, with a full description of the 
bride's attire, and that of the bridesmaids; for 
Horsce, whose claim to the Drungadhen estate 
ceased when Arthur's identity had been proved, 
preferred to retain the name by which he had 
always been known. 

The Dowager Lady D’Almaine became, at her 
niece’s request, an inmate of their home on their 
return from their honeymoon, and che often re- 
minds Horace that had it not been for finding 
her son he would have been master of Drun- 
gadhen; but he, with the others, often enjoys 
the hospitality of the castle, within the walls of 
which may be heard the merry voices of children 
when they all assembled in the old place, 

Nor has Martha Bland been forgotten, Once 
more reinstated in the same nursery from which, 
in years gove by, she fied with the infant 
Cecil, she now reigns supreme, surrounded by 
» litle ones, pny far than in the days of 

ey -streeb, the right in which she disposed 

or £500, including furniture, lodgers, plano, 
violle, even to the crying baby, which she con- 
fided to Mary, who was taken on at her 
recommendation as housemaid at the castle— 
was giving it away. And whenever that young 
lady would go to her with complaints, Martha 
would say to her, as Lady Howard had said to 
her, every cloud has a silver lining. 


[THE END.) 
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THe most unhealthy cit p boot sage is Barcelona, 


Spain. The number of 
exceeds the number of births. 
Tur birds that live to the greatest age are the 
eagle, the swan and the raven, which sometimes 
attain more than a hundred years, The average 
life of = wren is ~~ p hneren Rabe on the 
parrot, the goose an by years ; 
the peacock and the linnet, gee years j 
the pigeon and 


there ab present 


the canary, twenty-four years; 
the crane, twenty years; the finch and the 
pheasant; fifteen years ; the lark, thirteen years ; 
the blackbird and the robin redbreast, twelve 
years ; the thrush, ten years, 
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FACETIZ. 


‘* Parrz, —_ are you doing there ?” said the 
mother: tu her boy sliding down the banisters, 
“ Making trousers for orphans,” said Fritz. 

Laby (engaging a servant): ‘ We are all total 
pss rR but I suppose you don’t mind that ?” 

: “Oh, no, mum, I’ve been in a re- 
poh  runkagd’s family exo 

‘*DoroTHy always ‘novel in the 
middie,” “What's that for ” “Why, then 
she has two Jems to get excited cver—how 
the story will end, and how !t will begin.” 

ey may | wheat oe by Wee: - degrees 

freezing it I wonder what the squeez- 
ing tig?” Marie: ‘I don’t know, Jack ; 
two In the shade,” 

Fe 5 “And because you couldn't find a 

mare the fare did the conductor make 
you gob 0 and walk?” Jayson: “No, he only 
sed, ell I could have sat on the road 

if tra 

“Pay your fare or jb off?” said the tramcar- 
conductor. “ What do you take mefor !” asked 
the dignified fodividual. ‘“Twopence all the 
way, same as anybody else,” omares the con- 
ductor, 

es {n grammar was reciting, and one of 

was asked to compare “sick,” 
ie Fegan thug thoughtfully : "paused while 
ed Sith the problem—then 
fnlabed tly, “Sick, worse, dead,” 

Mars, Gapp (who spent last summer on her 
aunt’s farm): “I did Rone meed you ab any of 
the summer resorts, Mrs, Gabb,” Mra. Gabb 
(who summered on her uncle's farm): ‘‘ No-o ; 
_ Ze the way, I don’) remember meeting you 


" gomon: * Me, P bag nape my 
write so many jokes “oo who 

shake itis 1 thee Geo fens cots is 6 on, ob 
so mang of them are a little monotonous. Can’t 
agp mind on some other subject ?” 


Mr, ph (thoughtfully): “Perhaps I 
peo had a pein larger salary,” 
stecae “So he h at last ! How 


: “I told him that I 
was sgh Sere Helen: “ Really +” 
Mau “Yes, and {t aroused him lintanliy, 
He actanily raved. And so I took pity on him, 
and we are engaged.” Helens" But. you told 
him a fib.” Maude: “Not at all. When I said 
er oct ecg apart 


ASHDAY ¢ The) ge gedey did you put the clothes 
in vanre Did you want ms 
to?” Why, certain = - Very well, mum,” 


Two hours Shin ‘pub ’em in soak, mum, 
bud the parrot-nose av a pawnbroker wud give 
me only eight shillings on the whole outfit. 
Here be the money, aun an’ it’s sorry Oi am 
that ye bees so harrud 

A BRIGHT ile gl, ceilidins from school, 
was asked by her what she had been learn- 
ing that morning. " All of us been learning to 
spell,” she eaid. “What did nti aolhapmaees Mw 

‘\Learned to spell rat,” "Well, how do you spell 
rat?” “RA T—rat.” “ Now, how do you sell 
mouse?” “Just the same, only in little smailer 
letters,” said the little maid, 

Mr, rater, *t sald the magnate Bg the 

barrister, “I want to make use our 

valuable services. well, it,” 


Serieaple, ip: ¥ rv, sir,” aid 
aS at joyous prospect’of 
& first brief. ‘ ya shee yout” “A 
firm which house,” the 





ere tle mrp hy chy 4 j bat | 
we were 4 little surprised one day when Margie, | Gage 
who had just been clad in © new dress, | 
announced her intention of visiting her, 
“Why do you wish to see Aunt Jane, dear!” | 
‘‘Oh, tause tg got s new dress.” ‘I don’t | 
think Aunt Jane cares,” said marama. “ Yeth, 
but I want her t’ thee it, tause zen ev’ybody’ll 
know I's dot it,” 


| 

He drew her toward him, and after a few brief | 
moments of kisses and rapture of or hgcas- rio | 
} 

| 

} 
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he asked: “What kind of an engage 
would you prefer?” She looked porn tate be his 
face, and declined to express a preference until | 
she had been further pressed. Then bag tarads 
“Well, I’ve been accustomed to—” She check 
heraelf just in time to prevent a dreadful | 
fas, or some other frightful French thing. How- 
ever, she is still pondering her answer, and it 
troubles him mightily. | 
Tey stood looking at the man who had been | HE HE 
pointed out to a eh ap nore * Did | DOES YOUR AD AC ? 
ou ever see any 0 work!” asked the one fn | 
Giue, finally.“ Ob, yes,” answered the one fn | “KAPUTINE”’ cures instantly. 
ey. “Then you must know something about 
im,” suggested the one in blue. ‘I do,” re- Enclosé stamped addressed envelope to ‘' K.,” 
turned the one in grey. “He's one of that clase | Earvriuna, Lrp., Huppxrsrts.p, for free sarapics, 
of writers that make women ‘gurgle’ when they | with name of nearest agent, 
talk.” “Let's kill him,” said the one in blue. 


And, they. were afraid of soiling their clothes. HEIGHT INCREASED 


des, he wasn’t worth the exertivt, 
Ty a small town in North Wales the town clerk | — oie Met del. Pete ke mer t — _ 


and a local auctioneer met in a public-house, | Shoe Bureau, 56, Berners Street, London. Pamplle* 
They were having a quiet chat, when the actioneer | one stamp. 


espied Pat pass by. Thinking he could have a 
WAN TE YD 


eo at Pat's ¢ expense, he — him, ae said : 
“They tell me you are good ab conundrums.” Bvany Lady ro Wace tO THE 
l “ 
* | ea mi eatin ae ie ano" BRADFORD AND MANCHESTER WAREHOUSE 00, 
ped more donkeys in Egypt than in Wales?” | RALISES, dimen ad 
T can easily answer that, sor,” said Pat. “In | vat eee : 
| nae they let them be donkeys for ever, while New Auiumn and Winter Dress Malerials, 
ales they make auctioneers out of them,” SIX YARDS DOUBLE WIDTH, for 3s. 11d. 
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sheet of paper, placi: © respective number to each, and, post. it together with your order : for 
TWANG and remittance (P.O. for 2s.. or 25 Stamps), ‘and a stamped addressed reply envelope for 
result, &c., ta 


F. WALTON, 33, Barbican, London, E.C. 


WOTICE.—The £120 is offered to sers of the puzzle until the end of February, 1897, and orders 
in 


from those tal the contest should be sent in as early as possible, but nof later than Saturday, 
February 27th, ] when the awards will be made, the prizes despatched, and the result communicated to 
all competitors Monday, March lst, 1897. ’ 

If you solve all the puzzles, do as weny as you can, as the prizes will be awerded in order of 
correctn and in cases of equality will be added together and divided; thus a prize is ensured to every 


yen in all eight solutions correct. 
TROL ES will toons to purchasers per return, together with a notice informing competitors whether 


their af oe are correct or not. 
e Prizes are large, and well worth trying for, and as a guarantee of good faith any purchaser is invited 


to call ond see the prize money sent out. 
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SOCIETY. 


Tae Prince of Wales is to hold the first 
Levdée this season on behalf of Her Majesty at 
St. Jamea’s Palace On February 26th, following 
the Queen's Drawing Room at Buckingham 
Palace on February 22th. 


THE Queén’s diamond jubilee year will very 
likely be marked by ® Royal marriage in which 
Her Majesty will take a deep and affectionate in- 
terest, being deeply attached to both the young 
people, 


TREE Royal personages wil! complete their 
eightieth year,. if spared, during 1897—the 
Princess Clementina of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha on 
June 3rd, the Grand Dake of Luxemburg on 
July 24ch, and the Queen of Denmark on 
september 7 ob 

Tus Empress Frederick will stay with. Her 
Majesty until close upon the departure of the Court 
for Cimiez, The Excelsior Hotel, which has been 
eecured for Her Majesty’s accommodation, will 
be carefally freed from ali risk of damp previous 
to the Queeu’s occupation of it, 


I'ak Grand Dake and Grand Duchess of Hesse 
will be the guests of the Emperor and Empress 
of Russia for several. weeke.- The Grand Duke 
aud Grand Dachesa are.to spend.the months of 
June and July in England, and at Whitsuntide 
they will be the guests of the Queen at 
Balmoral, 

MUuCd interest attaches to the event which in 
the spring will rob Prince Albertof* York of the 
proud position hemow eccupier in the nursery at 
York House, “For if;as is hoped, the new comer 
is & princess,.she will, of course, bear the name 
which & few weeks tater will be joyously echoed, 
aot only from end to end of the Queen's 
Semen bub throughout all the civilized 
world, 


(ue Queen Is to return to Windsor Castle 
from Osborne on Tuésday, the 16th, and will 
\eave for the Riviera either on the afternoon of 
\fonday, Mareh 80b, or the morning of Taeaday, 
March 9th, Her Majesty is to travel by the 
same rotite as lash year, crossing the Channel 
frm Portsmouth in the Victoria and Albert to 
Cuerbourg, and proceeding thence direct ta Nice 
by special train, 


Tr is understood that the Queen has settled 
the Balmoral domain so that it will pass with 
the Crown, Her Majesty being desirous that this 
place should become the Scotch residence of all 

ature sovereigns. . The Castle has been over 
aud over agaio eclarged with a view to its afford- 
ing adequate accommodation for any Court. 
The old house of Balmoral, which was pulled 
down about 1855, bad been altered and enlarged 
vy Sir Robert Gordon (who leased the place for 
many years)" and it was considered to be one 
f the best examples of the true Scottish 
baronial style in the Highlands, 


Tig marriage of the Duchoss Elsa of Wurtem- 
berg, oue of the twin-daughters of the Grand 
Duchess Vera (daughter of the Grand Duke 
Constantine Nicolaievitch and sister of the Queen 
of the Hellenes) and the late Duke Eugene, to 
Prince Albert of Schaumburg-Lippe ia to take 
p st Souttgart on Saturday, May Sth, The 
Duchess Elea and her sister, the Duchoss Olga, 
re the heiresses of the immense fortune of 
their great-aunt, the late Queen Olga, and they 
vii) also inherit ‘largely from their mother, 
Veiuce Albert ‘is a brother of thé Queen of 
Wurtemberg aud of the Princess of Waldeck- 
Pyrmont, and his eldest brother, Prince 
Frederick, was married last year to Pringess 
Liouise of Denmark; ekleat caughter of the 
Crown Prince, Prince Albert ia a.zon of Prince 
Wiiliantiof Sehaumbure: Lippe, one of the great 
tervitoriah inagnates of Bohemia, and hie’ mother 
i3 & first cousin of the Princess of Wales. 

TAY Queen, who is anxious to have a meeting 
with the Duke and Duchess of Curaberland, 
duritg her stay at Cimiez, intends to invite 
tham to come to-Englaad as her guests’ for the 
festivities of June next. 





STATISTICS; 


Azovur 2,000 soldiers are disshatged yearly: 


for bad conduct, 


THeErs-are more than 50,000 people of Welsh 


birth in London, 


Tue land covered by new houses in Greater: 


London every year is 1,163 acres, \ 

Tue annual taxes of the world aggregate the 
enormous eum of £1,087,500,000. - 

Tue modical department of the Queen’s 
Household costs’ £2,700 yearly, and comprises 
24 persons, 

Tue highest inhabited building in Europe is 
the Alpine clubhouse on Monte Rosa— 12,000 
feet above the sea level. 


™, 





GEMS, 


Ovrrivars the habit of always seeing the best 
in people, and, more than that, of drawing forth 
whatever is best in them, 


Resoror in the joy of life, Be touched with 


tenderness and sympathy for all this life that’ 
cau feel and can suffer; and do not dare to add: a’ 


pang to the burden of the world’s sorrow, 
EXxamiyz your words well and you will find 


that even when a have no motive to be false, ' 


itfea very hard thing to say the exact truth 


even about your own Immediate feelings—much ' 


harder than to say something fine about -them 


| which is not the exact truth, 


Tus grumbler should have a corner to him- 
self, and not burden others with his complaints, 
He spoils the companionship of life, and deserves 
no publia recognition. There is toomuch to en- 
joy and too much to do to waste time upon the 
querulous and the fault-fiading. Sunshine is 
what society needs, and the more we put it Into 
speech, manner and deed, the sweeter and more 
inspiring Wécome our association and influence. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Tr 


Ricz Pupprra wirn Frvuit,—Swell the rice 
with a very little milk over the fire; thea mix 
fruit of any kind with it, currants, gooseberries 
scalded, pared and quartered apples, raisins, or 
black currants, and, still better, red currant jelly, 
with one egg to bind the rice; boil it well, and 
serve with powdered cinnamon and sugar. 

Fioats.—Break the whites of six eggs into a 
figt dish, beating as for icing ; add a tablespoon- 
ful of pounded loaf-sugar for each egg. When 
quite stiff beat into it a tablespoonful (or more, 
according to taste) of currant, strawberry, or 
any other fruic jeliy. Pour cream into saucers 
aud drop the float on ib, 

A Macanont Sovp,This is an inexpensive 
and nourishing soup, can be prepared at short 
notice, Boil some macaroni for tweaty minutes 
in slightly salted water, then strain it aud add 
it to three pints of atock nicely flavoured with 
vegetables, Season with pepper and salt and 
serve. , Hand alittle grated Perraesan cheese 
with this soup. 

CuarLorre Russt.—Two tablespoonfuls gela- 
tine, five tablespoonfuls of sugar, three of 
brandy, three-quarters of a pint of cream—v 
cold—-and whites of two egge. Add the beaten 
whites of the eggs to the whipped cream, then 
the brandy and sugar, When the gelatine is 
lukewarm, beat io light, then add gradually 
cream and eggs 

Drop Sponcs-Cakgs, — One-half pound . of 
powdered sugar, quarter of # pound of flour, 
four eggs—yolks aud whites beaten separately 
and very stiff ; one lemon—all the juice and half 
thé grated rind. Drop upon; buttered paper, 
net too near together, Tryvone, and if.it rans, 
beat the mixture some minutes longer hard, 
adding avery little four. The oven should be 
very quick, 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Tax Yellow River is atyled the “Sorrow: of 
China” 1b is estimated that ite floods In the 
preven century have coat Chine eleven; million 


Tue wild tribes of the Caucasus, Russia, teach 
their children the use of the daggér as soon as 
the youngsters are able to walk, pare first 
taught to stab water without making a splash. 


Tue Mosque of St. Sophia, at Constantinople, 
was built over a thousand years and. the 
mortar used is said to have been med with 
musk. The musky odotir fs etill peréeptible. 


Ir is thought that the Princess. of, Wales. 
Speen py = 8 
om, accom Inc 
Ber Royal Highness would be the. of the 
Duke and Du of Cumber at 


THE lai library in the world is the Na 
Library af Fiance, founded by Louis ; 
which. contains 1,400,000 300,000 pam. 
phieis, 175,000 manuscripts, 300,000 maps. and 
charts, 150,000 ry and gold medals, 1,300,000 
engravings, and 100,000 portraits. : 


gunpowder, and chemical factories. . 
several hours, can be readily charged, ! 
and comparatively inexpensive, 
~ Some surprising things found In t 
captured from the Dervishes by the. 

Dongola. Among them were s 
‘and helmets which evidently 
of the Crueaders. A sword w 
an inscription in old F 2 thers 
bore the motto, “ Honi soit gui mal y 
There were, also H ee ‘. rae 

sporting guns, and one rifle of immense ¢ 

firing a lib, ball and requiring two men ag 
it. 


Surcut and delicate girls and children should 
be encouraged to sing. The lungs aud heart are 
directly strength by this exercise, ° Germans 
are seldom consumptive. It Is asserted by 
medical men that { 
of vocal exercise which enters into every child's 
education, Singing has also a wonderful power 
of lightening depression and fits of . “ nerves,” 
Persons who suffer from sleeplessness will find 
that some portion of the evening spent in sipg- 
ing is aroply repaid by a night of sound — 
Never sing when the mAs requires f 
About half an bour after the evening meal is the 
best time for this purpose. “9 

Iv Japan the nose is the only feature which 
attracts attention, The nose determines the 
beauty or ugliness of the. face, according as {6 is 
big or small. This is probably due to the fact 
that difference in noses constitutes about the 
distinction between one Japanese face and'another, 
The eyes aré invariably black, the cheek-bones 
higb, and the chin receding. In Japan a lady 
who hasa huge proboscis is always a great beauty 
and a reiguing belle. There are few large noses 
among the natives, and lucky is he or she upon 
whom nature lavishes one, In -all Japanese 
pictures representing the supposedly beauitfful 
woman the artic invariablyimproves om nature 
by depicting thie feature as sbmormally: de* 
veloped, : 


' Frency expérimenters have lately brought'out 
interesting facts about the circulation of air in: 
the soil. Ft appéars that considerable oxygen 
absorbed by the roots of planta, arid beeline a 
of vhis oxygen is maintained by alr penetrating 
through the minute inverstices of ‘the soil) When 
the ground is covered with water, or when the 
molecuies, or grains, of soil aré dissolved in water 
and packed’ into'én ‘immense mata; then ' 
circulate below the surface, and vegetatlomeuifers. 
The experiments referred to #how wernt som or. 
salt in the soll solidify the earthy moledules asa 
orevent their being dissolved and packed by’ the’ 
action of water ; hence the im ‘of linet 
<eeping the grotnd open and permeable for the 
circulation of both afr and rain water, 
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SUNLIGHT & LIFEBUOY SOAP COMPETITIONS; 





Coupons wins a Prize, 
RULES. 


may en 
or “ Lifebuoy” Competitions, vat m 


ae fared on the outeide of the postal wrapper “SUNLIGHT” or 
KBUOY. 


“LIF 
wen be Cie lied 
For thie Com: petition the United Kingdom i” 


3, Compatitors ae gany “SUNLIGHT 8 et oars wo vane 
” Sat 
BOGE SOS W anges ma they ey one ssdine *SUNLIGHE GOAR ” 


Diststane, and the will be awarded every month 4) 


of the. 7 


* Buclose with tnese (cabed “Coupons ”) a sheet 

pr fom ‘oan mating Cars {Wi name Te areas me tte aver 
— Rule 1) pow pai 

«cna sme a pore irleenhead, Moat rked on the postal 


Frothets, Litalted, aport 


enter RACH or EVERY vandeigeat <— Miva eer 
+ send in t) 





in PRIZES 

CASH, BICYCLES," 

‘WATCHES,'t & BOOKS 
GIVEN FREE 


For Sunlight and Lifebuo 
Soap Wrappers. d 











wrapper left-hand with 
photon Ang Me in, _ the word “SUNLIGHT” or 
whichever Coupons t contains. 
pm us in @ separ: Ry etter. 
j The Competition will CLOSE the LAST DAY OF RACH MONTH. 


Wile COMPETE AGREE TO A by 
Limited, se final. 


eee: The first of these Monthly Competitions will be held January 80th, 1897, to be followed by others Hach Month during 1897. Com- 
petitors sending in the most Coupons win the best Prizes, but every Competitor sending in not less than 5O Sunlight or 50 Lifebuoy 


the NUMBER of UF jDysreict 
Do not send an py ot 


corner) 
@ packet con’ 


received too late for one month's Competition wil! be put into the 


“om All parcels ou which postage has not been fully paid WILL BE 
REFUSED, 


toa wilt be dieqeatified, Employees of 
their families are debarred f; 


mpetitors who obtain Monn om. unsold in, dealers’ 
ex Brothers, LAinited, aud 
rem competing. 

6. A printed list of Winners in Competitar’s district will be forwarded 


to 2g Py in about 3 weeks after each Monthly Competition closes. 


ver Brothers, Leger y ve wey ed to award the Prizes fairly 
tothe best of their Bei , but it is wnderstocd that ALL 


_ LEVER BROTEARS, Limited, Port Baniight, near Birkenhead 



























































sad PRIZES FOR SUNLIGHT GOUPONS, Total Prine io n Dis- 
No. Ln EERE renee 
Dis- waDtn OF DISTRICT. The 1 Competitor in-each Distrlot who sens in the largest number of Sunlight Coupons |-—~——- 7 — 
trick | - % from the District in which he or she resides, wi!l receive 221 cash ....... £1,764\;0/'090 
Scale AND. The 10 bry: titors in bye District who send in the next largest number will each ‘receive, e | 
Bd sen: carriage pa winner’ » a Lady’s or Gentlenan’s ¢ Premier ?? Bicyele,* with Fleuss 
3 | "SCOTLAND. Papin. ot ‘Tyree ice Sadighe diiiincuadabh oneanitibenecett 17,640|\|0;90 
aloo Pe cce dine ye rm rag in Eady District mye send ‘a ~ next lare rent F number ‘illes each vr ceive, dazialole 
| at Ww er- “s Op a Se sor ntleman’s 0} ‘atc ce £ S&S... , 
3. LoxDow, snppLesex, ENT, SURREY. The remaining oP Banteh Gompetitors will each receive Cloth-bound enka, ‘by ‘Popular | 
4 WALES, LANCASHIRE, CHESHIRE. Authors, in the see of 1 Book for every 50 Sanlight Coupons sent iD .,....60 sc receserees . 10,000/ 0/90 
rt commen wo ee an Total Prizes for Sunlight Cotpons during LODZ sissies nrioe £43, $16,010 
ORTH A , ST- 
“MORELAN AND, CUMBERLAND, 'YOUK: | PRIZES FOR LIFEBUOY COUPONS. | 
seat ———-+-| Tht 1 Competitor in each District who sends in the largest number of Lifebuoy sonpees from } 
6 CHROPSHIRG. HEREFORDSHIRE, MON the District in which he dr-she resides, will receive BBL CABD...........ccccecce csseecensersseenen 1,764\0,0 
PHSHIRE, STAFFORDSHIRE The 5 Competitors in each District who send in the next largest number will each rece: ive, } 
woRcesr ERs ae LEICESTERSHIRE. carriage paid, at winner’s option, a Lady's or Gentleman's ‘‘ Premier ’? Bicycle;* with Fieuss | 
|  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, OXPORDSHINE, | Pneumatic Tyres, price £21 ..... 8,820;0/0 
; Bue KINGBANGHIRE, BERKSHIKE,}| The2O Camere in each District who send in “the ‘next ‘largest ‘number will each receive, 
| “NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, RUTLAND: | at winner’s option, a Lady’s or Gentleman’s Rolled Gold Watch,t price £4 7,066'0/9° 
Dosewink HONTING. The remaining Lifebuoy Competitors will each rective Gloth-bound Books, by ‘Popular ‘pe: 
a ee a —-——- | Authors, in the proportion of 1 Book for every 50 Lifebuoy Coupons sont im w...,...ssereisesseres §,000'0 |) 0 
7 | NORFOLK, SUFFOLK KEES EX. rte Total Prizes for Lifebuoy Coupons during 1897... \_ “22,646: 0 2 
Fee ee ete Awe | GRAND TOTAL of all Prizes given for Sunlight and Lifebuoy Coupons, 1897_|£66,156 0 
SHIRE. IGE OF a RR | * The Bicycles ave the celebrated Helical (Spiral) Tube “ Premier” Cycles, 1897 Pattern, manufactured by the Ne 
GLOUC ESPER: | Viaduct, London, filted.with Fleuss Tubeless 


} B, GHT 
| ISLANDS, WILTSd18, D 
} S8HIBE, DEVONSHIRE, CORNWALL. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


0. 8.—Oommon salt will answer. 

Tupatrest.~—There is usually some delay. 

Anxizty.—He would be Hable to punishment. 

Trovustep,—You had better make a searching in- 
quiry. 

Watty,—Strovg coffee fa often’ recommended as 4 | 
substitute, 

Srupent.—You can easily secure the work through a | 
bookseller. 

Titt1m.—Any bookseller would supply it if you gave 

order, 

Frorist,—No perfectly black flower has ever yet been 
prod ucetl, 

Worairp Mauer.—If he continues to annoy you make 
complaint to your mistress, 

Sux.—See advertisements relative to'your query in the 
daily papers. 

imporent. ~Impossible for you to obtain authority to 


. Premier” Cycle Company, Ltd. 
Pneumatic Tyres, Lamplugh sSaddlesand accessories. 





| 











search his premises. 

Curiosity.—A Moslem or Mussulman is a believer in | 
the doctrines of Mohammed. 

Atoeninx.—An Algerine is a native of Algiers, French | 
province, north of Africa. 

Bourrencur.—A marriage license is avatlable for three | | 
months after the date of its being granted. 

Mviz.—Inquire at shops where they are sold,’and also 
look in the London Directory, 

CoLLEcTor.—The stamp has » fair value, but we can- 
not recommend any collector. 

Lovzr or Docs.—Shepherd —- og dogs under six 
months old are exemptod from the tax 

UsEwrorgp,—The ocoupation you wiedien is not to 

commended, 

ARGowxNT.—Monmouthshire {s.an English county ; tt | 
formerly was a portion of the Principality of Wales. 

YANKEs Doopix.—They look very pretty when | 
served on a small dish garnished with glossy leaves and 
small red peppers. 
hind one ‘tpsomnete mistresses are expected to be 

aud just, servants should be respectful, obedie 

cleanly and fndustrious. oT 

Iy Szdnzcu or Work —You might be fortunate enough 
ped = willing to take you without a premium, but | 


* 
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Poor Jox.—The natural food of the horpe is pe 
e, 


thers ts nothing else upon which he will grow so 
keop so healthy, or live so long. 


Tarry.—It you are of the required height and weight 
no objection would be taken to a deficieucy of half inch 


fm chest measurement, 


Brvma.—We think you will require to send your | 
blouse to get cleaned ; we could not tell you of anything | 


certain to take out such marks as you describe. 


Heavy. —Exerclise of any kind will belp to lessen your | wash with warm soft water. 


weight. The daily use of dumb-bella, Indian clubs, &c., 
will all aid in achieving your purpose, 
WHEN GREEN GROWS THE GRASA. 


Turrr’s a spot where the hi 
linger, 





Where the grass grows the greenest end fair are the | 


flowers ; 


Where perched in some tall tree, the South’s grey- | 


roved singer 
Makes mellow with rousic the long summer hours. 


Here, rippling away, to itself murmurs ever, 
"Neath wide-spreading boughs on its way to the sea, 
O’er bright sands and pebbles, a clear |ittle river— 
‘Tis the spot in. all memory dearest to me! 


There in childhood I wavdered and gazed on the glory 
| Watehs leamed jv the water and crimeoned the west ; 
atche 


y, 
Nor dreamed of life’s conflicts, {ts doubts and un- 


oO 


| [homer Rent of my youth time, methought by thy 
iver 


Again all thy beautica were beck’ning to me ; 
But alas! I-was dreaming! I have left thee for ever, 
The spot in all mem’ry the dearest iv me! 


Morrer or Taree —Very hot beths are among the | 
most beneficial of medical agents. They will often cure 
colds and sore threat within twenty-four hours, if 
properly taken. 


» Sf Coventry, and 19 and 20, Holborn 
tTheseare14carat Half-h unter Rolled Gold Vi "atches, jewellea%-plate, 


loves longest to 


the gay-ilowered vine wreathe the oak, grand 


| Crrzex.—When a man is sent to prison for emberzie- 
ment, that is in satisfaction of bis crime against the 
| atate or community ; it does not, however, extinguish 
| the rtght of the in ividual from whom he embezzled the 
| money to sue and get decree against him for theamount 
after he comes out of prison. 


Geetravnvs.—The following ig highly commended. 
| Take equal parts of ox gall, powdered soap and pipe 
; Olay and add a little turpentine. apply a coating to 
j the marble, and when thoroughly dry rub it off and 
This will cleanse without 
destroying the polish. If the marble 1s badly stained a. 
| second application may be necessary. 


; Carerer.—Peel large, fresh mushrooms, sprinkle 
them with salt and pepper, and put them in @ saucepan 

| with a little water, For cach quart of mushrooms add 
| g tablespoonful of butter, and let them simmer for ten 
| minutes. Pour in a pint of cream in which has been 
| mixed a tablespoonful of cornstarch, stir two or three 
minutes and aerve. 


In Nexp or Apvict.—If we have any rea! affection af 
all, it cannot be better bestowed than upon a near end 
| dear relative, who has ever been kind to us, and mani- 
| fested bis interest in our welfare from our youth up- 
ward. Whatever you do in the way of duty, do it with 
your whole heart. It will compeneate you in the matter 
| referred to as no other exercise of benevolence can 


| Wrarrer Propret.--The'state of the weather can be 
| foretold by putting a leech into a glass half filled with 

| water, its ogress being prevented by a picce of muslin 
jastened over the top, after the fashion of the oover of a 
pot of jam. If fine weather is to be expooted the occu. 

| pant of the glass Mes at the bottom of the water motion 
| lees and curled iv a spiral form. If rain Is at hand, it 
will ereep to the top of the glass, and remain there 
until the weather is settled. 











fae Wonpon RRapen can be sent to any part of the 
| world, pout-tres, Three-hauyene weekly j or Quarterly, 
| One ah Uling and Rightpence. 


Aut Bacw Noweers, Parts and Voirvuns are iv print, 
| and may be had of all Booksellers. 


| NOTICR.—Part 428, Now Rend 


Benne Price Sixpense purt- 
| treo, Bightvence, Also Vol. LXVIL, 
Ae 


bound in «loth, 


In Deep Trovetn.—The best way to set about such | 


work is pad Rag ne vicar of the church of which you 
_ member, and tell him what you would like to 
9. 


Tommir Tucken,—Add one ounce of powdered char- | 


let it stand for twelve | 


coal to one quart of lemon juice ; 
It is said to 


hours, then strain through muslin (fine) 


keep several years if kept well corked in a cool cellar. . 


| The mucilage will fall to the bottom. 


Tus [NDEX to Vou. LXVII. is Now Ready ; Price Ore 
; Penny, post-free, Three-halfpence 


@T ous, LETTERS TO cB ADDRESBED To THF Rorte- OF 
Tax Lonnow Brapgr, 26, Oatherine Street, Strand. WC, 


it We ‘cannot undertake to return rejo:ea mantu- 
soripte 


THE AWARD of Lever Brothers, 
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NO: GOLD IN THE. BAG. 
‘‘My pear,” said a rich but miserly old man | heart either for work or pleasure. My skin was 


to his niece who had nursed him through a long 
illness, now approaching a fatal ending, “ when I 
am gone take the key from under my pillow, un- 
lock the oak chest in the back room, and take 
from it a canvas bag you will find there. That 
bag, with its contents, is yours.” 

The day after his death she opened the chest. 
In a far corner was a small canvas bag marked 
“£200.” Hastily and delightedly undoing the 
string, sure of a ‘heap of sovereigns, the girl 
found the bag filled with scraps of silver and 
copper. On the top was a bit of paper with the 
following, in the old wretch’s.. handwriting, 
scrawled on it, “ Never count your chickens before 
they are hatched. An expected inheritance ts 
always uncertain.” What'shall we say of such a 
man? His niece, good girl though she was, ex- 
pressed her own opinion of him in language we 
may pardon but need not repeat. 

Be good enough to read the two subjoined 


‘letters (both short), and see if you can trace any 


likeness between the group of three cases :— 

‘Nearly all. my life,” so runs the first one, “I 
have suffered from illness. My appetite was 
poor, and after meals I had so much pain that at 
length I became almost afraid to eat. There 
was a strange gnawing sensation at the pit of my 
stomach, and an all-gone sinking feeling, which 
was frightful. My heart used to thump so I 
could scarcely bear it, and it kept me from getting 
my proper sleep at night. I became extremely 
nervous and weak, and from time to time I was 
confined to my bed. Year after year I lingered 
along in this way; life being no benefit or bless- 
ing to me. The doctors could not help me, and 
I thought I was in a consumption. In May, 
1890, I first heard of, and used, Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup. I bought it of Mr. Walton, the chemist, 
in Bilston Street. 
I was much better, 
and sleep. 
I got entirely wel I have no more pain, and 
keep in good health. Now, almost for the first 
time, life is an enjoyment and an advantage to 
me, and I owe it to Mother Seigel’s Syrup, 
(Signed) (Mrs.) Louise Aston, All Saints Road, 
Wolverhampton, September 24th, 1895.” 

“In the spring of 1880,” says the second letter, 
“8 began to feel low, weak and weary, with no 


! was able to eat, digest, 








I continued, to take it, and by degrees | 





sallow, and I had great pain around my sides, 
with a horrible feeling of sinking and mental 
depression. I ate but little, and food caused me 
much pain at the chest and between the,shoulders. 
I could obtain nothing to relieve the distress at 
my stomach. With the least exertion or excite- 
ment my heart palpitated violently. .I became a 
misery and a burden to my friends and to myself. 
In spite of all the doctors could do I continued 
in this way for seven years. In the early part of 
1887 I read about the cures effected by Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup, and my next door neighbour also 
recommended it. I got a bottle from Messrs. 
Bunch & Co., chemists, Sand Pits, and in a short 
time it relieved me. My appetite came back; 
I ate and gained strength. Why, it seemed ttke 
beginning a new life, like getting an inheritance 
that I had come near being cheated out of. I 
kept on using the Syrup, and in a few weeks all 
the low feeling and general wretchedness had left 
me—lI hope never to return. I have told many 
persons about your wonderful medicine, and con- 
sent to your publishing this hurried and imperfect 
account of my case. (Signed) (Mrs.) Ann Old- 
acre, 2, Highfield Place, Rosalie Street, Brook- 
fields, Birmingham, Sept. 2oth, 1895.” 

Now please take notice. Every human being 
born into the world has a right (a¢ the start) to 
health, liberty and a chance for the future. But 
do they all get it? No, not by countless millions. 
Through somebody's fault they are cheated out 
of their rightful patrimony; their bag contains 


| base metal instead of gold. Yes, and worse; it 


sometimes contains poisons—that is, seeds of 
disease, which often develop afterwards into pain 
and death, The young girl’s coppers could never 
be turned into gold, alas for her! But, as in the 


| instances set forth in the above letters, disease 
After taking it a short time 


and pain can be driven away and health estab- 
lished in their place. Part of the inheritance at 
least can be restored to its owners. You now see 
the likeness I spoke of. As for the ailment from 
which. these two ladies suffered, it was disordered 
digestion, chronic dyspepsia, with, the train of 
evils that go with it. And for the cure of this 
prevailing disease Mother Seigel’s Sytup is worth 
more than the young girl’s canvas bag would 
have been had its contents consisted of shining 
gold.coin. ‘0 
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ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S 


GHLORODYNE. 








D®. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ate Army Medical 
Staff), DISCOVERED A REMEDY, to denote which he coined 
the word CHLORODYNE. Dr. BROWNE is the SOLE 
INVENTOR, and, as the composition of CHLORODYNE 
cannot possibly be discovered by Analysis (organic substances 
defying elimination), and since the formula has never been 
published, it is evident that any statement to the effect that a 
compound is identical with Dr. BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
must be faise. 





R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. PAGE WOOD STATED PUBLICLY 


the INVENTOR of CHLORODYNE, that the whole story of 
the defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, and he 
regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See The Times, 
July 18th, 1964. 





is the TRUE PALLIATIVE in 
NEURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, 
"T COTHACHE, , RHEUMATISM. 








THE 
GREAT SPECIFIC for 
CHOLERA, DIARRHGA. 
[) YSENTERY, 


THE GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, London, RE- 
PORT that it ACTS as a CHARM, one dose generally suffi- 
cient. 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta, states :—* TWO 
DOSES COMPLETELY CURED ME of DIARRHGA.” 


in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was UNDOUBTEDLY | 


D> J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE | 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
of September 28, 1895, says : 

“If I were asked which single medicine I shorld prefer to 
take abroad with me, as likely tg be most generally useful, to 
the exclusion of all others, I should say CHLORODYNE. I never 
travel without it, and its general applicability to the relief of a 
large number of simple ailments forms its best recommenda- 
| tion.” 





Royal Irish Fusiliers, Cork, 
Feb. 6th, 1896. 

Dear Str,—I wish to give public testimony to the infinite value 
which your remedy for Dysentery and Diarrhwa (Dr. BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE) proved to several members of the Special Service 
Corps, in the recent Ashanti-Expedition. I bought a small bottle just 
before leaving London for West Africa, and having used it myself with 
beneficial result, treated some of my comrades with equal success 
(though some of them were very bad). I should be very glad to re- 
commend it to anyone about to travel in a treacherous climate, where 
they are so much exposed to this dangerous malady. 

Gratefully yours, 

| G. SMITH, 
To J. T. DavENPoRT. “ Band,” R.LF. 


D* J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
rapidly cuts short all attacks of 


EPILEPSY, SPASM, 
3 GOLic, PALPITATION, 
J4YSTERIA. 








| MPORTANT CAUTION. 
The IMMENSE SALE of this REMEDY has given rise to many 
UNSCRUPULOUS IMITATIONS. 
Be careful to observe Trade Mark. 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 140., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


| J. T. DAVENPORT, 
| 33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 
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NO: GOLD IN THE. BAG. 
‘My pear,” said a rich but miserly old man | heart either for work or pleasure. My skin was 


to his niece who had nursed him through a long 
illness, now approaching a fatal ending, “ when I 
am gone take the key from under my pillow, un- 
lock the oak chest in the back room, and take 
from it a canvas bag you will find there. That 
bag, with its contents, is yours.” 

The day after his death she opened the chest. 
In a far corner was a small canvas bag marked 
“ £200.” Hastily and delightedly undoing the 
string, sure of a ‘heap of sovereigns, the girl 
found the bag filled with scraps of silver and 
copper. On the top was a bit of paper with the 
following, in the old wretch's. handwriting, 
scrawled on it, “ Never count your chickens before 
they are hatched. An expected inheritance ts 
always uncertain.”  What’shall we say of such a 
man? His niece, good girl though she was, ex- 
pressed her own opinion of him in language we 
may pardon but need not repeat. 

Be good enough to read the two subjoined 


‘letters (both short), and see if you can trace any 


likeness between the group of three cases :— 
‘Nearly all. my life,” so runs the first one, “I 
have suffered from illness. My appetite was 
poor, and after meals I had so much pain that at 
length I became almost afraid to eat. There 
was a strange gnawing sensation at the pit of my 
stomach, and an all-gone sinking feeling, which 
was frightful. My heart used to thump so I 
could scarcely bear it, and it kept me from getting 
my proper sleep at night. I became extremely 
nervous and weak, and from time to time I was 
confined to my bed. Year after year I lingered 
along in this way; life being no benefit or bless- 
ing to me. The doctors could not help me, and 
I thought I was in a consumption. In May, 


- 1890, I first heard of, and used, Mother Seigel’s 


Syrup. I bought it of Mr. Walton, the chemist, 
in Bilston Street. After taking it a short time 
I was much better. I was able to eat, digest, 
and sleep. 
I got entirely well. I have no more pain, and 
keep in good health. Now, almost for the first 
time, life is an enjoyment and an advantage to 
me, and I owe it to Mother Seigel’s Syrup, 
(Signed) (Mrs.) Louise Aston, All Saints Road, 
Wolverhampton, September 24th, 1895.” 

“In the spring of 1880,” says the second letter, 
“5 _began to feel low, weak and weary, with no 








I continued, to take it, and by degrees | 





sallow, and I had great pain around my sides, 
with a horrible feeling of sinking and mental 
depression. I ate but little, and food caused me 
much pain at the chest and between the,shoulders. 
I could obtain nothing to relieve the distress at 
my stomach. With the least exertion or excite- 
ment my heart -palpitated.. violently, ..1 became a 
misery and a burden to my friends and to myself. 
In spite of all the doctors could do I continued 
in this way for seven years. In the early part of 
1887 I read about the cures effected by Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup, and my next door neighbour also 
recommended it. I got a bottle from Messrs. 
Bunch & Co., chemists, Sand Pits, and in a short 
time it relieved me. My appetite came back; 
I ate and gained strength. Why, it seemed Itke 
beginning a new life, like getting an inheritance 
that I had come near being cheated out of. I 
kept on using the Syrup, and in a few weeks all 
the low feeling and general wretchedness had left 
me—I hope never to return. I have told many 
persons about your wonderful medicine, and con- 
sent to your publishing this hurried and imperfect 
account of my case. (Signed) (Mrs.) Ann Old- 
acre, 2, Highfield Place, Rosalie Street, Brook- 
fields, Birmingham, Sept. 2oth, 1895.” 

Now please take notice. Every human being 
born into the world has a right (a¢ ¢he star#) to 
health, liberty and a chance for the future. But 
do they all get it? No, not by countless millions. 
Through somebody's fault they are cheated out 
of their rightful patrimony; their bag contains 
base metal instead of gold. Yes, and worse; it 
sometimes contains poisons—that is, seeds of 
disease, which often develop afterwards into pain 
and death. The young girl’s coppers could never 
be turned into gold, alas for her! But, as in the 
instances set forth in the above letters, disease 
and pain can be driven: away and health estab- 
lished in their place. Part of the inheritance at 
least can be restored to its owners. You now see 
the likeness I spoke of. As for the ailment from 
which these two ladies suffered, it was disordered 
digestion, chronic dyspepsia, with, the train of 
evils that go with it. And for the cure of this 
prevailing disease Mother Seigel’s Syfup is worth 
more than the young girl’s canvas bag would 
have been had its contents consisted of shining 
gold.coin. ier 
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D®. J. COLLIS BROWNE (iste Army Medical 
Staff), DISCOVERED A REMEDY, to denote which he coined 
the word CHLORODYNE. Dr. BROWNE is the SOLE 
INVENTOR, and, as the composition of CHLORODYNE 
cannot possibly be discovered by Analysis (organic substances 
defying elimination), and since the formula has never been 
published, it is evident that any statement to the effect that o 
compound is identical with Dr. BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
must be false. 








} 

R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. | 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. PAGE WOOD STATED PUBLICLY | 
in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was UNDOUBTEDLY 
the INVENTOR of CHLORODYNE, that the whole story of 
the defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, and he 
regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See The Times, 
July 18th, 1864. 











D*- J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE | 


is the TRUE PALLIATIVE in | 
NEURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, 


"TOOTHACHE, , RHEUMATISM. 





THE 
GFE4T SPECIFIC for 
CHOLERA, DIARRHGA. 
[ED YSENTERY, 


THE GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, London, RE- 
PORT that it ACTS as a CHARM, one dose generally suffi- 
cient. 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta, states :—*TWO 
DOSES COMPLETELY CURED MBE of DIARRHGA.” 





THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
of September 28, 1895, says : 

“If I were asked which single medicine I should prefer to 
take abroad with me, as likely tg be most generally useful, to 
the exclusion of all others, I should say CHLORODYNE. I never 
travel without it, and its general applicability to the relief of a 
large number of simple ailments forms its best recommenda- 


tion.” 


ee te 


Royal Irish Fusiliers, Cork, 
Feb. 6th, 1896. 
Dear Sir,—I wish to give public testimony to the infinite value 
which your remedy for Dysentery and Diarrhea (Dr. BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE) proved to several members of the Special Service 
Corps, in the recent Ashanti-Expedition. I bought a small bottle just 
before leaving London for West Africa, and having used it myself with 
beneficial result, treated some of my comrades with equal success 
(though some of them were very bad). I should be very glad to re- 
commend it to anyone about to travel in a treacherous climate, where 
they are so much exposed to this dangerous malady. 
Gratefully yours, 
G. SMITH, 


To J. T. Davenrort. * Band,” R.LF. 


D* J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
rapidly cuts short all attacks of 


EPILEPSY, SPASM, 
3 QOLlC, PALPITATION, 
J YSTERIA. 








| MPORTANT CAUTION. 
The IMMENSE SALE of this REMEDY has given rise to many 
UNSORUPULOUS IMITATIONS. 
Be careful to observe Trade Mark. 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


———— 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 
33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 
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DANGER Enoch, Chemisch 
Hygienisches Ins-' 


are synonymous, but neither exists where |= Hamburg, 
; . k says in his report 
Lifebuoy Soap is freely used, Eminent | of Remarkable 


Medical Men, Officers of Health and |e ei 

ad . Full particulars 
Trained Nur ses recommend this Soap (oe aa 
for use during Epidemies. 


| LIFEBUOY “sod 
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NATIONAL SILEX OPTICAL & AURAL C0. 


(F. C. REINS PATENT.) 


SPECIALISTS IN EYE AND EAR AIDS. 


SILEX LENS ARE THE BEST YET SOLD. 


PRIZE MEDALS, 1851, 1853, 1855, 1862, 1867, 1873, 1878, 1886c. 
WRITE OR CALL AT THE 


PARADISE FOR THE DEAF, 
108, Strand, London, W.C. 





“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 
WHEN WASHING CLOTHES 


BEECHAM’S PILLS ae 


FOR ALL s 

| " 
BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, | pe e C k Ite S 
Blue. 


SUCH AS 

Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired 
Digestion, Disorderéd Liver, 

and Female Ailments. | 


Sold everywhere, in Boxes, 94d., 1s. 14d , and 2s. 9d. each, with Full directions, 
- The 1s. 14d. Box contains Fifty-six Pills. 
THE SALE !S NOW SIX MILLION BOXES PER ANNUM, 
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FOR YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE, BEAUTIFUL HAIR. | 


FMPERL R OYES 3° 


ONE LIQUID 
.1., Black 
2..Dark Brown 

No. 3. . Light Brown 
Golden Brown 
{ 






{ Harmless, Perfect, \ 
f/Permanent & Odourless, | 


A Medical Certificate 
with each bottle, 


2/6, 3'6, 5/- & 10/6 (SECRETLY PACKED) 


J. BRODIE 41 MVsEUM STREET, LONDON 
Eatablished 1868. Once Tried, Always Used. 











Quickly correct all 
ities, remove 

all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 


lent with the sex. 
Boxes Is. 1}d, & 28. 9d. (the 
latter contains three times 
the quantity) of all Chemists. 
Sent anywhore on receipt of 
16 or 7 — rh. the 
maker, 

Chemist, Nottinghs m. 
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FOR VACANT POSITIONS on this COVER 


Apply— 
ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 
26, Catherine Street, Strand, London, WC. 


BOVRIL 


Ie the vital principle of Prime Ox Beef obtained from selected 
Cattle reared in Australia and South America. It develops the 
Muscular System, giving Fresh Strength and Increased Vitality 
to the Healthy, whilst 


AS A 


Means of Stimulating and Sustaining Invalids it has no equal, 
being meat and drink at one draught, and providing the most 
perfect Concentrated yet easily Digestible Nourishment in the 
form of a pleasant 


BEVERAGE. 


Bovril Limited, Food Specialists, London, 








Directors : % 
The Right Hon. LORD PLAYFAIR, G.0.B., LL.D., DR. FARQUHARSON, 3o 
and others. 
Bottles 
Sold 
Everywhere. 


The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 
Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Diafigure- 
ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 


Supple, Healthy. LOT! 0 és | 
E PE RS ca the ir ERE, 
TONIC 





GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH | 


Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, 
Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, &c. 


Symptoms so preya-| | 













CAMPBELL’S a 
MELODEONS 


Wi Ong and. ets See oe eee 
Accompaniments. 


NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE. 
The Solemn fate, the Soul-s Hymn, and the Cheerful 
Song, can all be ‘ple a ase on these Instruments. 
No knowledge of Music required, 
ENORMOUS DEMANDS, Selling in Thousands. 
S@ 100,000 Testimon.als. 7a 





Special ome to the ae of the Lonpo® Reaper. 


Campbell’s ‘Gem’? Melodeo: Price only 

Campbell’s ‘‘ Etolatee ” ‘Melodeon os 1 

gamvree ** Paragon” Melodeon ... ” 14/- 
bell’s ‘‘ Favourite’? Melodeon 1 





Britain ani Ireland. Money returned if not 4 Approved. _ORDER AT ONCE. 





Cut out oat this and send P.O.0, for the amount, Hither sent convings ‘paid in Great 
ot OE 





1897, now ready. 


CAMPBELL & CO., Musical Instrument Makers, 116, Trongate, Glasgow. 


All lovers of music should at once send for our New Illustrated Privilege Price List for 


150,000 of these valuable lists sent out yearly, Send penny stamp to 


Established 50° years. N.B.—Beware of worthless imitations. 





No Make a Delicious Cup of Tea without Using a Teapot, 


Blectro-plate on Nickel Bilver .. oo 88, a7 
Cheaper quality Nickel Silver 


“UNICUS,” 
22, THAVIES INN, HOLBORN CIRCUS, E.C. 


CLI FOR SUSPENDING 





(Mention Paper.) 





if / STOCKINGS 
| WITHOUT GARTERS. 


SOLD EVERY WHERE. 
SOLE MAKER-ALFRED BREESE, LONDON, 








WHELPTON'S PILLS 


Should always be kept at hand 


wHexpron’s PILLS 


Have enjoyed 50 Years’ Success 


WHELPTON’s PILLS 


The Best General Family Medicine 
WHELPTon’s PILLS 


| HELP ron’s PILLS 
ELP I on’s PILLS 


Will keep good in all Climates 


wHELPTOw’s STOMACH PILLS 


The Best Dinner Pills 


WHELPTON's OINTMENT 
’ 
WHELPTON $ OINTMENT 


Heals Cuts, Burns, etc., like Magic. 





Cure Headache at Once. 


Set your Liver in Order 


Cures Eczema. 





Ask for WHELPTON'S PILLS & see that you get them 


Sold by all Chemists, 74d., 18. 144., and 2s, 94. per box, 
Or of the Proprietors, P 
G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet ‘Street, 
London, E.C. 


Free by Post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 











